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WHY SUCH INDECISIVE BATTLES? 


ERTAIN of the European critics, soon after our present 
war began, charged that the continuous battles in this 
country were due to the unscientific character of American 
warfare. They argued that this protracted fighting was 
similar to the rough-and-tumble scrambling between raw 
pugilists, where kicking, the shedding of blood, and expen- 
diture of time result from the lack of pugilistic science on 
the part of the contestants. Trained pugilists, it was said, 
would not spend their strength in unavailing struggles, but 
would strike their blows at vital points and make them tell. 
So these critics alleged that, the American generals and 
armies on both sides being raw, the fighting was aimless 
and ineffectual ; that neither knew how to strike a deadly 
blow or how to convert a rout into a victory. This com- 
placent theory of the English and French critics seemed to 
be true for awhile, still the fact remains to be explained 
that after three years of war, in which our armies have been 
trained to the highest point of efficiency, and generals have 
been ‘educated in the dread school of actual warfare to 
handle troops with skill, we now find that, instead of two or 
three days of fighting, the two great armies contending in 
Virginia continued pounding each other for ten or eleven 
days on a stretch without any decisive results. It is clear 
that the theory of the foreign critics is not now adequate to 
the case. We may be sure, then, that there are some other 
reasons why battles in the United States are not decisive in 
one or two days. Let us consider what these reasons are. 


The difference between the duration of battles in this 
country and those in Europe is due to the topography of the 
United States. All, or most all, of the battles of Europe 
were fought in a cultivated country, where the infantry 
were in full view of each other, where artillery could be put 
ineposition, and where, when the time came, cavalry could 
be used with very great effect in creating a repulse or a re- 
treat into a rout. The conditions in the United States, 
especially in the southern portion, are essentially different. 
Battles with us are never fought in an open country, but al- 
ways in woods, swamps, or hilly regions, where the massing 
of vast bodies of infantry is out of the question, where ar- 
tillery can rarely be used, and where cavalry are of no use 
except in picking up stragglers or destroying lines of rail- 
road. A remarkable instance of this is seen in the first two 
days’ battles in the Wilderness. On each of these days not a 
piece of cannon wasused ineither army. It wasan infantry 
fight throughout ; and even infantry could not be maneu- 
vered as they could in Europe, because of the broken and 
rugged nature of the battle-field. General Rosecrans very 











happily remarked that our great battles are simply bush- 
whacking on a grand scale. And such they really are. We 
fight, after all, like Indians, only with much more destruc- 
tive weapons. At Gettysburg there was some approach to 
a European battle, and two days sufficed to finish the fight- 
ing and.sdecide the conflict; but even then so accustomed 
had our troops become to continuous fighting that the issue 
was not as decided as it might have been had European 
generals or European armies been engaged under the same 
conditions. As the infantry are compelled to fight in 
detached groups rather than in heavy masses; as artillery 
cannot be used to any great effect, and as cavalry are use- 
less when opposed to even a small body of infantry pro- 
tected by woods, it follows that the tremendous concussions 
of great bodies of troops so common in Europe are impos- 
sible here, and hence the battles renewed day after day and 
the indecisive character of the result. The same difliculty 
which makes the fighting so ineffectual almost wholly pre- 
vents pursuit of a retreating enemy ; the cavalry, which in 
an open country are used to overwhelm a flying enemy, are 
brought to a stand by a rear guard of men in woods, when 
the nature of the ground prevents pursuit by infantry. 

The idea advanced by some journals that this difference 
between European and American warfare is due to the 
superior persistence and tenacity of the American soldier in 
fighting is doubtless true in part, but it is not the principal 
reason of the continuous battles fought here. The Ameri- 
can soldier possesses self-reliance, courage, enterprise, and 
hope. All these qualities tell on the field and prevent panics 
and demoralization, so common in European armies when 
they are defeated. It is worthy of notice that the most 
marked instance of a panic in battle occurred at Chancellors- 
ville, not among the American but among the German 
troops. It is true that at the first battle of Bull Run our 
whole army ran away, yet it was composed mainly of for- 
eigners and the undisciplined militia of the large cities. 

The recent battles in Virginia certainly prove that Ameri- 
can armies will stand greater losses than will the armies of 
Europe. The flattering estimate of superior bravery, how- 
ever, is hardly borne out by the figures. Compare the 
numbers engaged and the losses in the recent eight days’ 
battles with those of a single day’s battle of Napoleon, and 
they will be found to be far inferior in proportion. Take, 
for example, the battles of Marengo, Austerlitz, and Water- 
loo. {n the first, the French force numbered 28,000, and its 
loss was 7,000 in killed and wounded and 1,000 in prisoners ; 
the Austrian force was 31,000 strong, and its losses 7,000 
killed and wounded and 3,000 prisoners. In the battle of 
Austerlitz the forces of the allies and Napoleon were respec- 
tively 90,000 and 70,000, while the losses of the former were 
over 10,000 killed and wounded, 20,000 prisoners, and 185 
guns. At Waterloo the allies had a force of 182,000 and Na- 
poleon one of 124,000, though in the actual battle the number 
of men actually engaged was about 70,000 on each side; the 
allies lost 23,185 in killed and wounded, and the French 
26,300, besides 227 guns. Each of the battles mentioned 
above lasted one day, but that of Leipzic, in 1813, continued 
two days, with one day’s intermission. The French lost 
60,000 out of a force of 160,000, and the allies 50,000, of an 
army of 300,000. Compare these with the returns of the 
eight days’ battle in Virginia. Estimating General Grant's 
force at 125,000, and his losses in killed and wounded at 
35,000, the truth of the assertions we have made will be seen 
at once. It must be borne in mind, too, that the instru- 
ments of warfare now in use are much more destructive 
than those employed at the time when the battles of Mar- 
engo, Austerlitz,and Waterloo took place. The introduction 
of rifled guns greatly increases the efficiency of ordnance,so 
that not only do cannon carry with greater accuracy, but 
they can be used at greater distances. This fact ought to 
increase rather than diminish the losses in battle. 

We think it is plain from what has been stated that the 
real cause of the prolonged battles in this war is not the lack 
of skill or bravery on either side, but the peculiar topo- 
graphy of the country, which not only prevents such heavy 
losses on both sides as are incurred in battles in Europe, 
but also prevents our battles from being as decisive as his- 


tory would lead us to expect. We all know that the soldiers 
on either side have fought bravely, and while we praise our 
generals for the measure of success which they have 
achieved, let us not omit to make all proper allowance for 
the difficulties that stand in the way of their winning vic- 
tories that are decisive in their results, and render them all 
the support, moral and physical, that it is in our power to 
give them. In this way will we silence foreign critics, and 
accomplish the objects for which we entered upon this civil 
war. 








THE ANTI-IMPORTATION MOVEMENT. 


E felt it to be our duty to pleasantly remonstrate, in our 

last week’s issue, against the movement inaugurated 

in Washington to pledge American women not to buy any 
imported goods where those of American manufacture can 
be obtained. We thought it profitless and senseless then, 
and we think it so now. Within the past week a public 
meeting has been held in our own city, ostensibly convened 
by the lady managers of the Metropolitan Fair, but managed 
by four clergymen and two laymen, for the purpose of 
inducing the fair ladies of New York to unite with those of 
Washington in advocating the object stated above. Far be 
it from us to throw ridicule on the proceedings of such an 
assemblage. On the platform were clergymen whose reputa- 
tion for all that becomes their office is a guaranty for the hon- 
esty and respectability of any movement to which they may 
lend their aid ; with them were two of New York’s most suc- 
cessful and most honored merchants. And on the same plat- 
form was Miss Susan B. Anthony. On the floor of the house 
was an assemblage of ladies, which for appearance and 
social position we would match with any equal number of 
their sex that the world could produce. And yet we think 
that all these people were in the wrong, or, at least, all who 
were ready to sign this pledge which the meeting adopted : 

We, the undersigned, during the continuance of this war of re- 
bellion, pledge ourselves to refrain from the purchase of imported 
articles of luxury, for which those of home manufacture or pro- 
duction can conveniently be substituted. 

Nor are we disposed to provoke a smile from any person 
at the incongruities of the meeting. The remarks of one of the 
speakers upon general politics; the odd position in which 
the chairman was placed more than once ; the sorry figure 
which the gentlemen cut, and the expressed wish of the 
ladies that they would retire ; the presence of Miss Susan 
B. Anthony on the same platform with some of the most 
orthodox of our clergymen—all these, and many more occur- 
rences which would come to the mind of one disposed to 
ridicule the meeting and its object, we have no desire to 
refer to. We have to deal with the simple fact that a large 
assemblage of the most prominent women of New York 
have thus publicly declared their purpose to buy no more 
foreign goods for which those of home manufacture can be 
substituted. 

First of all, it should be borne in mind that the practice 
of a judicious economy and the refraining from the purchase 
of foreign goods are not synonymous. Jn all the reports 
that we have read of meetings of this kind we have ob- 
served that great stress is laid upon the virtue of economy - 
in general and its necessity at this peculiar juncture. Not 
a speech, not a letter advocating this movement has come 
to our notice but the practice of economy is urged with 
praiseworthy emphasis. All this is well and good. No one 
shall outstrip us in appealing to our countrymen and cour.- 
trywomen to ‘use the most rigid economy throughout this 
whole war, and after that, until the conditions of trade are 
such as they were before the conflict began. Extravagance 
flaunts in gayest colors at every street corner; enter the 
houses of the rich, and you will find it there. It accom- 
panies you to places of amusement ; it sweeps by you on 
the public promenade; it sits beside you in the house of 
worship; and even goes with you to the cemetery. So it 
always does in national crises. But shall not its career be 
cut short? - Is it not high time that this American people, 
professing by all its public acts to be a Christian people, 
should begin to practice economy? Aside from the cer- 





tainty that a day of reverses is coming, all the money that 
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every patriot can spare should be loaned, if not given, to 
the country. The Government is at this moment begging 
for a loan, while its people are rolling in riotous luxury. 
Surely these things ought not to be. But what is economy? 
Is it refusing to buy certain articles because of the locality 
in which they are made? Is it the purchasing of domestic 
manufactures at higher prices than those of foreign impor- 
tation simply because the latter are not made here? Plainly 
not. Economy, in the proper use of the word, is the ab- 
staining from the use of such articles as one can conve- 
niently and properly do without. What is economy for one 
person is not necessarily economy for another. A lady of 
means may be economical in denying herself an expensive 
article of clothing, while a poor woman may be equally if 
not more economical in refraining from the purchase of a 
plain calico gown. So economy is merely: relative; and to 
attempt to prescribe rules for it that shall include persons 
of all grades is simply ridiculous. It is trying to make 
Cinderella’s slipper fit every foot. The thing cannot be 
done. We are thus explicit on this point because of the 
loose notions concerning this matter which seem to be so 
prevalent just now. Our desire is to have our citizens 
deny themselves every luxury, and devote to the Govern- 
ment all their spare means, either directly by subscribing to 
national loans, or indirectly by ministering to the needs of 
those who have suffered and are suffering by the war. 


The question then recurs, Is this woman’s anti-importa- 
tion movement one of economy? We think not. No one 
will deny that there are certain articles which can be made 
at less cost in foreign countries than in our own. Many of 
these articles are necessities to a large portion of our people, 
and luxuries to buta few. Take a silk dress for example; 
how few ladies there are but. can easily afford, and by the 
conditions of society in which they are placed feel it 
necessary to buy one. It lasts a long time, requires no 
washing, and in the end does more service than would the 
same amount of money expended in the purchase of Ameri- 
can prints. Linen is perhaps an example more pertinent to 
the point. No one will deny that better linen is made in 
England and Treland than in this country, and that it is true 
economy to buy it instead of such stuff as is made here. 
But, it is urged, silks and linens can be manufactured here 
as good as those of foreign importation, if the manufacturers 
can only receive the requisite encouragement. Pray, what 
encouragement do they want? Just 4s soon as they can 
produce an article which is of equal value with that of 
foreign manufacture, and can afford to sell it at the same or 
a less price than the latter with the heavy duty now imposed 
upon it, just so soon will they find a ready market for their 
goods. The fact is, goods are manufactured to the greatest 
extent where they can be made the cheapest. England to- 
day uses very many articles that are made here, because we 
make them at less cost than she can, and so long as we con- 
tinue to do so, so long will she continue to buy them of us; 
and the only way for her to test the point is to make them 
herself. Silks are made with less expense in France than 
in New England, and so New England buys them of France. 
Once all our calicoes came from England; now we make 
our own, and the people wear them because they are 
cheaper than those of English manufacture. For ourselves, 
we anticipate the day when we shall outstrip the world in 
manufactures of all kinds; but the time is not yet. And till 
that day comes, it will be poor economy for us to refuse to 
buy of other nations since their goods are less costly and 
more valuable than ours. Is it not clear, then, that economy 
does not necessarily consist in refraining from the purchase 
of imported articles? More than that, is it not, in some 
cases at least, extravagance to refuse to purchase them ? 

Bat the pledge, we are reminded, reads “ imported articles 
of luxury.” Very well. Yet, why the qualification by the 
use of the word “imported?” Why not say “articles of 
luxury,” without regard to how or where they are made? 
This would be much more to the point. We would believe 
in this. “Imported articles of /uzury”—who shall decide 
what they are? Among the signers to the call for this meet- 
ing and to the pledge adopted by it, we notice names that 
represent hundreds of thousands of dollars. Who shall 
dictate to them what are articles of luxury? And can they 
in turn prescribe what articles their less wealthy but 
equally patriotic neighbor shall buy? It is to be left to 
“the patriotic impulse of the ladies to say how far they 
shall economize, rather than trammel their consciences by 
any stringent pledge which they might not be able in the 
fullest sense to keep,” said one of the speakers. Ah, then 
why the necessity of a pledge at all? If the whole matter 
resolve itself into a question of conscience and of private 
judgment, whence the need of the paraphernalia of public 
meetings and public pledges ? 

The fact is, the whole thing is an error from first to 
last, though born of most worthy motives and patriotic im- 
pulses. Our word for it, a year hence the folly of it will be 
seen.. It will die of itself before that time. Meanwhile we 
shall look for a more healthy and more extended practice of 
economy, which will be the more beneficial because it will 
spring from the patriotism and the conscience of our noble 
American. women, untainted by the stimulus of public 
meetings and public pledges. 





DAMAGE TO OUR SHIPPING, BY THE PRIVATEERS. 
ROM the outbreak of the rebellion, it has been well un- 
derstood that one of our most vulnerable points lay in 
our shipping trade. A nation with six millions of tonnage 
presents a broad field for an enemy of even the most lim- 
ited naval resources, and it was therefore not to be expected 
that our commerce would escape severe suffering. The 
country, however, had little idea that the injury would 
prove so sweeping as it actually has. The facts are strik- 
ingly discovered in the following statement, published by 
the Journal of Commerce a few days since, showing the 
amount of the foreign trade of this city carried in American 
and in foreign vessels, during each of the three last years, 
compared with that of each of the four years preceding: 


Statement of the Foreign Trade of the city of New York, including the 
value of imports and exports, and showing the proportion under the 
U. 8. and foreign flags, for the periods named :— 


























In American In Foreign 
Year. Vessels. Vessels. 

ee ae eer «+ $58,962,748 $31,104,275 
Second do 61,096,453 27,019,581 

Third do 73,774,311 25,447,094 
Fourth do ; 45,732,098 20,783, 81 

Weted 2.000 vee cownes éesows eevee sieted $239,565,610  $104,354,631 
1858—First quarter. ............ccceceecceeeses $34,986,348 $17,307,168 
Second do ..ssccseeseses oe cevecccees 38,972,474 14,079,974 

SG ae wesee 44,722,684 30,465,935 
BE GD. bens scunecesasch sen hatoks iin 35,013,464 21,381,026 

TE. suis ccvndsnontibsensetan tex «+++ $153,594,970 $83,234,103 
ee ae oe+e $42,475,606 $38,077,311 
DEEMED. GEMS An hs cane nkgoe sos GEE <5 o8 65,604,886 46,978,510 
oR te ee 59,261,498 51,587,786 
Fourth do 46,635,995 31,182,041 
TUNEL Ab ke vebhcha0r>dknsebhebinsdud dee $213,977, 985 $167,825,648 

RD SUIS GURTONE, on ccceniccs cscrecccecesen $45,362,338 $44,293,752 
Second do , ........ 62,598,326 30,918,85) 

SE SED.  cdhs Suv unnsase apne chow $xKN 67,670,926 43,435,435 
PETS: k banceputbnvnsuesscuuchycese 58,262,003 31,275,111 
ee COU] $149,923,149 
1861—First quarter............. iskbbeboanwaber $53,408,899 $42,652,042 
GEETEED  ~ NekG ds» Seve asiuinaen becdseedk 47,900,376 29,052,933 
aaa ee reece 29,924,253 31,232 .601 
a ere 34,370,985 36,046,099 

SEE  siCCbNA i aRNS-cyensndoeeescaeel $165,604, 513  $138,983,675 
1862—First quarter... . $32,215,178 $54,139,704 
Second do 34,285,616 53,993,144 
Third do 44,971,573 66,278,301 
Fourth do . 38,705,231 64,203,776 

ie te ol che $150,177,508  $238,614,915 
ee Ce Orn Cer $31,874,887 $80,104,305 
me oe A Tere 65,889,853 
Third do 2 ameNs 15,256,981 81,808,885 
PE GD | Swtddenéresktncnsvbetien sted 11,965,546 92,968,266 

| ee ere errs a ee a: $82,501,244 — $320,771,309 


During the three years next preceding the rebellion, the 
average amount of our commerce borne under the flags of 
foreign countries was $134,000,000, and under the American 
flag $200,000,000. During the three years of the rebellion, 
the average annual commerce borne in foreign bottoms has 
been $233,000,000, and in American $133,000,000. Thus, 
during the war, foreign vessels have gained $99,000,000 of 
trade, while American have lost $67,000,000. The injury to 
our shipping, however, reached its worst point in 1863, and 
especially in the latter half of that year. Of $403,200,000 of 
merchandise imported and exported at this port last year, 
$320,700,000 was carried under foreign flags, and but 
$82,500,000 under our own. During the last three months 
of the year, out of a total trade of $105,000,000, only 
$12,000,000 was borne by American vessels, leaving 
$93,000,000 as the share of toreign ship-owners. At the 
close of last year, therefore, our own ship-owners, instead 
of carrying sixty per cent. of the trade of the port as in or- 
dinary times, were carrying only eleven and a half per cent. 
We are thus in the humiliating position of requiring the 
accommodation of foreign ship-owners for the transporta- 
tion of nearly ninety per cent. of our trade; or, in plain 
terms, so far as our foreign trade is concerned, our ships 
have been almost driven from the ocean. 

There are certain considerations that require to be 
weighed in making a just estimate of this startling condi- 
tion of affairs. A large amount of our own tonnage is 
either in the employ of the Government or has been pur- 
chased by the Navy Department. Besides the large number 
of sailing vessels and steamers that have been transformed 
into regular armed vessels, there is at least an equal number 
regularly engaged as transports for supplying the block- 
ading squadron and the military posts along the Southern 
coast. These requirements have taken a large number of 
vessels out of the regular ocean carrying trade. The ex- 
pedient of nominally transferring American vessels to 
foreign subjects, so as to secure the protection of a foreign 
flag, has been carried on to a much greater extent than is 
generally believed. Ship-owners have had before them three 
alternatives: to sell their vessels to foreigners, which would 
involve a loss on the value of their property, and throw 
money into their hands which they would not know how to 
employ; or to run all the risks of sailing their vessels 
under the United States flag, which was more than they 
could afford, because not only have they to accept much 
lower rates of freight than foreign vessels, but have also to 
take the risks of capture ; or to take the risks of transferring 
their vessels to some foreign subject. The latter course has 
appeared} to most ship-owners preferable to either of the 
others, as involving the least risk, though by no means 
without serious disadvantage. There is therefore really a 
larger amount of our cargoes carried in vessels actually 





owned by Americans than would appear from the above 


figures. What proportion of our shipping has been thus 
transferred may be inferred from the fact that, whilst nearly 
all our commerce is carried under foreign flags, yet we find 
no large number of our vessels lying idle at our wharves, 
and no general distress in our shipping interest. 

The ‘fact of American ship-owners having to such an 
extent been driven to this unsatisfactory expedient, argues 
the severity of the pressure that has been brought to bear 
upon them by the enemy’s navy. The Navy Department 
deserves credit for having by the rigidness of its blockade 
prevented the rebels from sending out from their own ports 
a formidable fleet to prey upon our commerce. But what 
shall be said of the management that, with one of the 
largest navies in the world at its command, permits five 
third-rate vessels to drive our commerce from the ocean? 
The rebels have now afloat the steamers Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida, and the sailing vessels Retribution and Tusca- 
loosa, and these have been allowed to carry on their pirati- 
cal depredations with so little interruption that the Ameri- 
can flag has almost disappeared from all the oceans of the 
world. The excuse may be set up that the rebel steamers 
are swifter than our own, and that it is therefore difficult to 
capture them. This is doubtless true; but what then? 
Are we to acknowledge that our vast maritime commerce is 
at the mercy of any petty power that can build their 
steamers running one or two knots an hour faster than the 
vessels of our own navy? If so, American genius and 
American power must pass among the nations as very 
trifling considerations. The truth is that we have 
never had from the Navy Department anything like 
a serious attempt to rid our commerce of the an- 
noyance of this petty fleet. When the pirates have steamed 
almost within sight of our harbors, Mr. Welles has, in a fit 
of sudden alarm, sent out the Vanderbilt and perhaps two 
or three other vessels to give them chase; but, with twenty- 
four hours’ start, the rebels always kept beyond reach of 
their pursuers. The Navy Department has known for two 
years that the rebels have vessels afloat faster than our own, 
and that they were steadily sweeping our commerce off the 
seas. The department has surely had time enough to draw 
the very obvious conclusion that the first requirement of the 
navy is the creation of a fleet of very swift and strong-built 
steamers. It is not merely a question of protection against 
the rebel navy; it is one of ability to protect ourselves 
against any power that may threaten us. If we cannot pre- 
vent our ships from being driven off the ocean by a paltry 
fleet of five small vessels, what would become of us in the 
event of a war with either of the great naval powers of 
England or France? Our maritime prestige and safety de- 
mand that this war shall not be permitted to close upon this 
humiliating record. The disgrace of our commerce having 
been dominated by five vessels, with a total of about seventy 
guns, for such a long period, and without impunity,must be 
wiped out by the prompt destruction of every vessel, 
or we make for ourselves a reputation inviting aggression 
from every unfriendly power. 





RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES RUN RIOT. 


HE usual spring anniversaries of the various religious 
and religious-political societies are now completed, 
and as something was said in this journal at the time of their 
announcement, relative to their improprieties and disadvan- 
tages, it is no more than just that they should be more par- 
ticularly referred to now that they have passed by. All 
that we said in the former article has been proved correct 
by the doings of the past week. And not only this, but 
vastly more has occurred, sufficient to satisfy any reasoning 
Christian man that such occasions are no longer productive 
of any good whatever, but rather of evil and injury. If we 
said anything before which would incline any one to reflect 
upon the needlessness of such an institution, we would now 
speak even more strongly and severely of that which we 
have new reason to deprecate. 

The so-called “ anniversaries ” of this year were character- 
ized by a lack of enthusiasm, attendance, religious spirit, 
and Christian charity. They were disgraced in several instan- 
ces by the interweaving of politics and secular matters, and 
the would-be glorification of a few individuals. There was no 
ardor whatever manifested, except at the abolitionist gather. 
ings, which attach themselves to the religious anniversaries 
just as circuses and thimble-riggers swarm in the wake of col- 
lege commencements and state fairs. From this year’s record 
of their doings, we confess to adisgust atall the meetingsof 
the “ anniversary ” season, not having heard of a single in- 
stance where any special religious fervor was manifested, or 
any new mode of Christian evangelation proposed—where 
there was any great gathering of Christian brethren, or any 
generous sum pledged to the work of brotherly love. A 
baker’s dozen came from out of town, and from the city there 
were gleaned here and there a few to keep up appearances 
at the meetings. ' There was a general lack of interest, and 
aconstant lack of attendance. A few sermons were imported, 
and some home-made were delivered, all very good. A 
great many addresses were made by the usual trumpeters, 
and the whole wound up with a reunion of spiritualists at 
Cooper Institute. The best men of the land were not pre- 





sent; the clergy of the land were not fairly represented , 
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the tone of the meetings was not the gushing of the Chris- 
tian heart of the country; the work done was of little 
account in any way; the injury done we believe to be more 
than in previous years. Altogether we cannot but deplore 
that the officers of the various societies will allow the high 
standard which the Christian men of the land demand that 
they shall hold up, to be lowerel by such farcical, useless, 
irrcligious, relizious-political demonstrations. We shall be 
very much mistaken if, after this year’s experience, there 
is not a loud cail for the discontinuance of such observances. 
It is high time that this power for evil should be done away 
with, and something more worthy the dignity of the Chris- 
tian community should be substituted. 


The demand of the times is for a high-toned, noble, spirit- 
ual fervor. To please the people by mere tricks of oratory, 
to glorify individuals, is no part of the Christian scheme. If 
clergymen can, consistently with their high vocation, lower 
by their own acts the very standard which they profess to 
desire to see elevated—-if they can take the stage for worldly 
applause and success, then were it better that they make 
no professions to a holy life. But under the guise of sanctity 
to intrude the tidal thoughts of the hour ; wearing the garb 
of the special ministers of Christ, to use theiradvantage for 
their own emolument ;- professing to have no interest at 
heart but that of the highest and best life, to interweave 
quackery and passional political tirades—this is the strong 
power for evil which threatens to lower religion and 
strengthen infidelity. It is indeed too common among us at 
the present hour. The very “lecture system,” which has 
beensupposed to be of so much value in educating the people 
within a few years pasi, has been largely instrumental in 
bringing about this state of things. Men who once 
preached Christ now devote themselves’to rhetoric and an 
“impression.” And when a religious society holds an anni- 
versary, they think it meet and proper to interlard the 
exercises with a gimcrack display of declamation, invective, 
and everything but a devotional ardor. It makes quacks of 
our best teachersand preachers. A “sensation” is the order 
of the day. Professors in colleges and seminaries even 
catch the fever and belittle themselves at every public 
speech-making, be it at a dinner, a caucus, a league meeting, 
or anything whatever. Talent becomes cheap and common. 
Refinement becomes coarseness. Worldly men are disgusted 
at the willing degradation of professing Christians, and 
altogether much harm is occasioned to the cause of true 
religion. 

As we closed the first article upon this same subject, so 
would we close this—presenting to our readers the immense 
power for good represented by the religious organizations 
of the country. If their field for work was grand in years 
gone by, it is now increased fourfold. Wherever there has 
been one combination for good, there have been many to 
counteract it with evil. Every strong arm for the right 
provokes a dozen for the wrong. If the standard of Chris- 
tian work and faith was high years ago, it should be vastly 
higher to-day. Our religious journalism should have 
gained in dignity ; the sacredness of the pulpit should be 
more holy than before ; the tone of our religious societies 
should be higher in just the proportion that their responsi- 
bilities have increased. There should be more power in re- 
ligious combination. Its strength should not be sacrificed 
to the quackeries and ephemeral follies that cling to its 
skirts like parasites. 


Perhaps there has never been a time when the religious 
societies stood so much in need of real sympathy from the 
charitable of the landas now. The war and its tremendous 
demand for volunteer help and contributions has absorbed a 
vast amount of charity. Much has rightfully gone thither 
which would usually flow into the channels of the Christian 
organizations. There is nothing to regret on this score. It 
is a source of peculiar pride and pleasure to our people at 
this very hour, when battle is palling so many with suffering 
and sorrow, that a vast storehouse, filled by the generosity 
of the land, is pouring out its wealth of comfort and allevia- 
tion. But it will be the best tribute to our ability and 
strength as a nation which can be given, if our religious 
societies are not neglected in these hours of trial, but are 
remembered with more than customary liberality. 








THE CRY OF THE CADAVEROUS. 


GREAT deal of sympathy for corpulent persons has 

been excited of late by reason of the somewhat famous 
letter which William Banting, of London, addressed to the 
public. Mr. Banting wrote of his personal sufferings from 
obesity, detailing in a piteous manner the very many trials 
and inconveniences which afflict a man oppressed with cor- 
pulence. Indeed, one would suppose from a reading of his 
complaints that his peculiar ailment is the only serious 
calamity which afflicts humanity. He dieted, doctored, and 
nearly died—all to reduce his pounds avoirdupois; but in 
vain. He steamed and smoked and snuffed and strained, 
but the burden would not leave him., Lean and lank men 
he looked upon as the mostortunate of humans, and envied 
their superior condition. He wrote and writhed and 
wuiggled, but out of it all came only weariness, vexation, 





and an increase of flesh. But at last, when almost despair- 
ing, the star of relief shone above him, and the long-hoped 
for deliverance came. He does not tell us who did it, except 
that it was through the instrumentality of a famous London 
physician. His joy at the discovery of so beneficent a 
benefactor seems to have been beyond bounds. His heart 
and purse opened simultaneously, and no reward was too 
great in return for the blessing received. His experience as 
published has been widely circulated, and already condolence 
and consolation are tendered to the corpulent as never 
before, until the sympathy has become contagious and well- 
nigh universal. 


We do not doubt but that there is good cause for all this, 
but is there no other class of men and women who need 
some such condolence to compensate for as great sufferings? 
Shall the cadaverous sit quietly in their skeleton misery, 
and have nothing to say? Are there no phantoms of sor- 
rowing sufferance who are as much entitled to pity and 
consideration as the obese and unwieldy? Must those 
shadows of existence whose presence in the world is too 
feebly made known to be recognized, look calmly on and 
have naught to say? Must the lank and the lean and the 
bony be pushed aside for mountains of luxuriant flesh? 
Little, little, indeed, have the corpulent to sorrow over in 
comparison with their despairing brothers and sisters who 
are too transparent to make any impression upon their fel- 
lows. The cadaverous present their plea, feeling confident 
that their case is quite as deplorable as that of their more 
conspicuous brethren. 


Mr. Banting complains of the unpleasant notice which his 
appearance attracts whenever he ventures upon the street 
or in any public place. Could he for once be reduced to the 
ranks of the skinny and attenuated—could he feel that he 
was hardly of enough account to make a shadow, and then 
go forth among his well-rounded and roseate fellows, how 
much greater would be his disgust. “There goes old 
bones,” cry the urchins from behind the corner. “Look at 
the ghost,” some suggestive juvenile chimes in. “ Wouldn’t 
pay for burying,” echoes another. And once in a public 
hall, the whispers that reach the unfortunate are everything 
but fortunate. “See that skin and bones ;” “ Wonder when 
he ate anything last?” “What a skinflint that is!” “Who 
ever saw such a walking skeleton?” And so it goes. 
Men and women shrink from contact with him, as they 
would from an actual skeleton. Everybody seems to see 
his ugliness, and to feel at liberty to remark upon it. He 
is driven to a state of insane hate of all fat men. His very 
leanness seems to be considered a crime. Men gaze upon 
him as they would upon a supposed murderer. He retires 
ill at ease with himself and the world in general. 

The spring and summer pass away and the reign of winter 
begins. The cold winds creep through the crannies and 
into the house until the inmates are shivering—all but the 
corpulent. The lean ones draw their bones before the fire, 
but no heat seems enough for them. Their blood seems to 
have stagnated for the season. They rub and chafe and 
steam, but still only shiver. It seems as though the next 
wind would blow them away like the leaves. And all this 
while some obese fortunate sits far back from the hearth, 
enjoying a delightful natural heat. His blood circulates 
freely, and he is quite impervious to the chilly blasts. The 
lean man bemoans his fate, and sighs for the fat of the 
corpulent. , 

The lean man goes to the tailor. All his clothes must be 
made to order, as there are no “skeleton suits” kept on 
hand. The knight of the shears fumbles among the poor 
man’s ribs, and looks aghast at thought of ever “fitting” 
such a tooth-pick of humanity. He clasps the tape about 
him, and calls off an appalling number. The clerk doubts 
the man’s accuracy. The workmen look up to see what 
skeleton has strayed from his murky abode. The unfortu- 
nate finds himself the center of attraction. He hates his 
very bones; he hates tailors ; he hates clothes ; he hates 
the world in general; but most of all, he hates fat men, He 
leaves in disgust, and vows that he will be corpulent or die. 
He passes a Fairbank’s Patent, and shudders as he looks at 
his film of covering and thinks of the ounces that it might 
possibly weigh. Everybody seems fat but he. O what 
would he not give to be as obese as William Banting ? 


The victim of leanness resorts tothedoctors. One tells him 
one thing, and another another. He tries every prescription, 
but they only make him more shadowy. He resorts to the 
sea, but the briny deep is not for him. He goes to the 
mountains, and lives in the open air, feasting upon game. 
But the mosquitoes threaten to leave him a veritable bunch 
of bones, and he hastens away. There seems to be no relief, 
and he is reduced to a state of despair. He falls in love, 
but has nothing save bones to offer to the maid he would 
call his own. His friends ask for his photograph, and again 
he is plunged im grfef. A physiologist queries of him about 
his course of living, that he may use him as a living illus- 
tration before his class of students. Private advice is sent 
to him anonymously. His barber cannot promise safe work 
among the inequalities of his face. In fact, he is persecuted 
beyond endurance, and to a point of rage and almost in- 
sanity. Again he sighs for the estate of the corpulent, and 
wonders if his friends would take the trouble to bury him 





should he chance to die. Finally, to crown his sorrows, 
the Phrenological Journal presents a bona fide portrait of his 
very self, and distributes it the country over. This is 
enough. He threatens suicide—anything rather than this 
unfortunate existence. 


Such are some of the miseries of the lean and cadaverous. 
Surely corpulence never brought with it such a train of an- 
noyances. In comparison with such a fate, an obese man is 
happy indeed. “Banting” is not the worst thing one can 
arrive at. There is something vastly more to be heeded. 
People who barely squeeze into life, and become so thin that 
they go out of it through mortuary knot-holes, and leave 
barely enough behind to pay for the trouble of interment— 
these are the people who deserve heartfelt pity. One may 
meet a thousand such beings every day without knowing it. 
They are motes iri the world’s eye, not beams. Their hold 
on life, like their bodies, is slim. They steal through the 
years allotted them with noiseless step, and leave no sign 
after them when they are gone. Pity such unfortunates. 
They have but little here below, nor have that little 
strong. 








A STRANGE OLD PAMPHLET. 


EW of our readers, we imagine, have ever seen a pam- 
phlet purporting to have been printed in 1901. It lies 
before us at this moment, bearing at the foot of its title-page 
the following words: “ Now first published, Quebec, a.p. 
1901.” Who of us in these dark hours of our country’s 
history would not like to know what will have become of 
our Union and its Constitution at that remote day! This 
pamphlet undertakes to tell us. It has an ominous title, 
certainly: “Memoir of the Northern Kingdom.” It is dedi- 
cated to the King, to8, and professes to have been written 
in 1872 (only eight years off) by an “ Honorary Member of 
the Royal American Board of Literature.” It isa pamphlet 
of forty-eight octavo pages, eight of them being occupied 
with the dedication, preface, and index, and the other forty 
with six letters from an aged father to his son. These let- 
ters give an animated account of the rise and progress of 
the American colonies; of their union under one constitu- 
tion; of their sectional animosities and contentions ; and of 
their final separation into three parts, a Northern, a South- 
ern, and a Western. At the time the pamphlet purports to. 
have been written (1872), the Northern portion geems 
already to have fallen under British influence, and to have 
become associated with Canada in a Northern kingdom, the 
capital of which was Quebec; and to the sovereign of this 
kingdom the pamphlet is dedicated. The southern portion 
of the old Union, meantime, under French influence, had 
become a kingdom also, and was waiting for a son of the 
French imperial family to come of age before assuming the 
throne which Virginia was keeping warm for him by a 
viceroy of her own. The West alone had remained true to 
its republican training, but the Illinois republic (as it was 
called) was on the point of falling a prey to her own dissen- 
sions and the rapacity of the Northern and Southern courts. 
How odd that such a pamphlet should turn up from its 
dusty pigeon-hole at this precise moment! It was doubt- 
less written nearly half a century ago, as a warning against 
the consequences likely to ensue from the fierce party con- 
tests of that period. But few copies probably have sur- 
vived the lapse of time. We know of none except the one 
before us at this moment. Yet, if we mistake not, the 
writer of the pamphlet still lives, a venerable and venerated 
person, of eminent piety, of profound learning, long past 
fourscore years in age, yet with his eye not dimmed nor 
his natural force abated. He styles himself “the late Rev. 
Williamson Jahnsenykes, LL.D. ;” and this is approaching 
as near to his name as he would care to have us do in such 
a connection at this moment. Was there anything prophetic 
in his utterances? Are we to have a Southern kingdom or 
empire under the protection of France, and is Jefferson 
Davis only acting as viceroy till Maximilian is ready to in- 
clude the Confederate States under his imperial sway? Is 
it in the destiny of the future that the great West shall be- 
come weary of its connections With the North, and of the 
taxes which are to result from the existing war, and shall 
set up a republic of its own, to command the great Missis- 
sippi Valley and its boundless resources of agriculture and 
commerce? And can it be true that the North will be 
driven to consort with the British Provinces and form a 
Northern kingdom under the protection of that old monarchy 
from which she was the first to rebel? And is all this to 
happen before 1872? 

One thing we think certain, and that is that there is more 
likelihood at this moment of such things coming to pass 
than there was when this strange brochure was originally 
published. And another thing is certain, and that is that 
unless the country makes a resolute, united, and successful 
effort to extricate itself from the condjtion in which it now 
is, the result will only differ from the predictions of this 
pamphlet by being a thousand-fold worse. May God bless 
Gen. Grant, therefore, and his gallant army on their way to 
Richmond, and may a glorious victory over the Confederate 
hosts once more assure us that neither No-thern nor 
Southern kingdoms, nor Western republics, are to find foot- 
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hold on American soil in our day and generation; but that 
the Unionand the Constitution of our fathers are once more to 
have their rightful extent and jurisdiction from ocean to 
ocean. 

Meantime, the old pamphlet before us is not only a curi- 
ous one, but it may be full of value in warning us of the 
dangers ahead, and in prompting us all to a vigorous effort 
to avert and overcome them. In this view we have 
thought it worthy of being brought to the attention of our 
readers, trusting that it will occasion no panic either in Wall’ 
street or at Washington. 








REMINISCENCES OF MEYERBEER. 

HE most skillful of modern musicians is no longer 
living. The man who perhaps more than any other 
understood the art of making that splendid triumph 
of music, a grand opera, has for ever left the scene 
of his labors and his triumphs, and one of the few great 
composers of this age is already to us only a historical 
name. Meyerbeer is dead. He died on the 2d of May, a 
little before daylight, at his hotel in Paris, from a disease of 
the intestines ; and having been informed shortly before his 
death that there was no hope, he calmly gave orders about 
his funeral, and met his last moment with noble serenity. 
Knowing that he numbered thousands of friends in Paris, it 
is said he directed that his remains should lie there in state 
for three days, and then, by a certain fixed itinerary—the 
details of which he himself dictated—be conveyed to 
Berlin, the city of his birth, and the one which above all 
others he loved. It is not a really lovable city. It is flat 
and hot and artificial; but Meyerbeer was never weary of 

praising the charms which he deemed it to possess. 

His own residence was perhaps as pleasant a place as 
the Prussian capital contained. It consisted of a suite of 
rooms in a large building on the open piazza at the end of 
the famous avenue Unter den Linden, and near the magnifi- 
cent Brandenburg gate. His apartments were on the second 
floor—the third, as we count floors in this country—and the 
abode of the world-renowned occupant was only marked by 
a small and simple porcelain plate bearing in neat letters 
the single word, “ Mryersrer.” In these apartments we 
not long ago enjoyed the privilege of conversing with this 
remarkable man. He received his friends in an ordinary, 
square reception-room, and there would manifest the quiet 
courtesy and unpretending cordiality which marked his 
social life. To visitors from foreign lands Meyerbeer was 
peculiarly attentive, and he took a lively interest in Ameri- 
can affairs. He was an admirer of Cooper the novelist, 
whose works he had read with great pleasure. He knew 
Washington Irving personally, having met him both in Paris 
and Madrid; and he was perfectly familiar with “Rip Van 
Winkle,” “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and other of 
Irving’s tales. His opinion of President Lincoln was favor- 
able enough to have suited the very warmest adherents of 
the Chief Magistrate. At the time of which we write, 
Adelina Patti had just appeared in New Orleans in his 
“Dinorah,” and he inquired somewhat anxiously about the 
abilities of the young girl who, a year later, was to become 
the favorite operatic star of Europe. 

In speaking of musicians, Meyerbeer was most generous, 
and set an example to his own adherents, many of whom 
considered that toadmire his music it was necessary to depre- 
ciate that of other composers. There was none of this 
musical bigotry in.Meyerbeer. He spoke highly of the 
Italian composers, Bellini and Donizetti, both of whom he 
had known personally, coming in for a large share of his 
sincere praise. In regard to Verdi, however, he was, to 
say the least, more reticent. He was fond of talking about 
singers, Roger, and Formes, being his favorites among the 
men, and Lind, Bosio, Alboni, La Grange, and Lucca among 
the ladies. 

From the reception-room previously alluded to, Meyer- 
beer would take his musical friends into an inner apartment, 
very long, lined with bookshelves, unctarpeted, and lighted 
by four windows which looked out upon the street. In the 
center’of this apartment, and ona platform raised about a foot 
from the floor, stood a grand piano, always open, and strewn 
with sheets of music and music-paper. Over the key-board, 
but at a sufficient height to allow free scope for a player, 
was a little desk, with inkstand and pens ; and here it was 

‘that Meyerbeer composed his wonderful musical works. 
He was very industrious, and must have left a vast 
amount of unpublished music, for he showed the writer of 
these lines, piles of bundles tied up in brown paper, which 
he said contained compositions which had never been 
printed—operas, oratorios, and cantatas. 

Snuff and spectacles were two prominent features in the 
personnel of Meyerbeer. The snuff was brown and the spec- 
tacles green ; and both seemed to be in constant requisition. 
Like most great men he was careless of his dress, and like 
a few of them was parsimonious in his habits. His music 
commanded money, and money it always brought to Meyer- 
beer. He was never so absorbed in his art as to forget its 
pecuniary value. 

As stated above, Meyerbeer loved Berlin, but much in the 
same way that Englishmen love England, for he stayed out 
of it 8s much as he could. His position as chapel-master 





to the King of Prussia obliged him to live six months of the 
year in his native city, but the other six months he was en- 
gaged in praising Berlin—from the vantage ground of Paris. 
Death found him at the French capital, busily engaged in 
preparing for the stage his long-deferred opera, “ L’Afri- 
caine,” of which so much has been said. It was a 
work by which he had expected to add largely to his repu- 
tation, and after years of delay he intended to produce it 
this summer at Paris. Its production, now that he is dead, 
will be attended with special interest. 


While many of his Italian”cotemporaries gave to the 
world three or four operas annually, Meyerbeer spent eight 
years upon the “Prophéte” alone. He spared no trouble, 
no pains to add to the effect of his operatic works. 
He made suggestions to the scene-painters and machin- 
ists. He tried chemical experiments to produce the 
most brilliant kind of light for a rising sun in the skating 
scene of the “ Prophéte.” He hesitated not to bring a goat 
on the stage to play with Dinorah, and bells and mus- 
ketry are among the effects in the “Huguenots.” Yet these 
were only intended as decorations to the magnificent fabric 
of grand music first constructed. 


It is conceded that Meyerbeer has not the flow of melody 
of Rossini and other modern composers. But it must be 
admitted that, whether it be from a combination of science, 
or what is carelessly termed “an inspiration,” he has pro- 
duced some of the most exquisite melodies existing. What 
can be more delicate than Robert toi que j'aime? What more 
delicious than the pastoral love song in the Propéhte, more 
sparkling than the dance music in the same opera, or 
grander than the Coronation March? What can be more 
passionate and effective in its way than the duet in the 
fourth act of the “Huguenots?” And what melody can 
haunt the ear more sweetly than Catlterine’s song in “ L’Etoile 
du Nord?” In climacteric effects Meyerbeer was perhaps 
unapproachable, as the blessing of the swords in the “ Hu- 
guenots,” the trio in the last act of “Robert” (which the 
composer deemed one of his finest morceauz), will, with many 
other specimens, bear witness. 


Meyerbeer’s life was one of hard work, because he him- 
self said it was work for him to compose. Rich from boy- 
hood, he did not compose to make a living, but to gain 
fame, though his naturally economical habits added vastly 
to his wealth. Over thirty years ago—before many of those 
readers of the Rounp Taste who think themselves mature 
men and women were born—the,composer of “ Robert” was 
famous. The early productions of his great operas are 
among the traditions of gray-headed opera-goers, and the 
singers who, when his operas were first heard, were ap- 
plauded as Robert, as Bertram, as Alice, as Isabella, as 
Raimbaud ; as John of Leyden, as Fides, as Berthal, as the 
Anabaptists; as Marcel, as Valentine, as Raoul—have all 
either retired from the stage, or have preceded to the grave 
the great man whose compositions gave to them a tempo- 
rary, to him an enduring fame. 








DEDICATIONS. 


N the old times, when the professional literary man usually 
pursued his calling ina Grub-street back attic, surrounded 
by the most hopeless conditions of poverty, the author was 
considered fortunate who could procure the assistance of 
some person of wealth, willing to guarantee the publication 
of his works. Several noblemen of cultivated tastes were 
much given to this sort of liberality, and the authors of their 
period did not hesitate to accept considerable sums of money 
from them. In token of gratitude, however, the author 
acknowledged the donor openly as his “patron,” and dedi- 
cated the work to him in a lengthy inscription, which for 
lavishness of praise and conferment of virtuous qualities 
could only be equaled by an epitaph. 


This eleemosynary relation of author and patron seems to 
have been very gratifying to both, and continued in high 
favor for a long period. Some of the dedicatory prefaces 
are very curious and very long, and so fulsome as to shock 
our modern sensibilities, the author debasing himself and 
exalting his patron quite in the style of oriental compliment. 

The day of patronage is past and gone, heaven be praised! 
and the profession of tetters can hold its own with any 
honorable calling. The Grub-street rookeries have. been 
torn down, and authors ride from their own houses to their 
publishers’ shops in their own coupés. But the institution 
of dedication lingers. It is not the “Most Worshipful the 
Marquis of Hankypanky, that Great and Good Man and 
Generous Patron,” now, whose character is extolled through 
a dozen pages, but generally the inscription sets forth the 
author’s affection and regard for some unknown individual 
who is symbolized by mysterious initials. Sometimes the 
dedication wears a patriotic character, and is let off like a 
skyrocket. We have one before us by Augusta G. Evans, 
“To the Texan patriots who triumphantly unfurled and waved 
aloft the ‘ Banner of the Lone Star !’ Who wrenched asunder 
the iron bands of despotic Mexico! and wreathed the brow 
of the ‘Queen State’ with the glorious chaplet of civil and 
religious liberty !’” Among these heroes is no doubt in- 


cluded the aged traitor General Heuston. Another book 
upon our table has six pages of dedication “To G. B. K.” 





This is somewhat rambling, and partakes of the historical, 
the classical, the philosophical, and the transcendental, clos- 
ing oddly enough with the words, “I like directness. With 
a life history to tell, it seems to me as well to begin at once 
as to hover in preparation!” A more romantic style is that 
adopted “By a Lady.” She “tenderly and affectionately ” 
inscribes her book “To One who, though absent, is ever 
present.” Canshe mean her brother? Probably not. Mrs. Eliza 
W. Farnhamairs her Woman’s Rights proclivities in her latest 
dedication, and rigmaroles largely about “Woman, whose 
gifts and responsibilities” she “aims to kindle into divine, 
unitary co-working for the blessing of humanity,” etc., etc. 

It may not be in good taste, perhaps, to speak lightly of 
anything even remotely connected with the filial relation, 
but if anything could make it ridiculous and morbid, it is 
the Frenchy dedication of a work by Mr. Charles 
Beecher: “To her who gave me birth ; consecrated me to 
the ministry; died before I knew her ; whom, next to my Re- 
deemer, I most desire to meet in the Resurrection 
I dedicate this work, for the execution of which I am chiefly 
glad to have lived ; in the hope that she will not, on account 
of it, be sorry for having borne me.” 

This is quite as disagreeable to a sensitive mind as any- 
thing written to the patrons of other days. We fail to see 
the use of dedications in any way; but if they must 
be, let them be as brief as possible. “To John Smith,” on 
a fair white page, is not offensive ; but the usual thing, look- 
ing like a displayed advertisement or a monumental inscrip- 
tion, is at the best a bit of nonsense and a relic of a time 
when authors and paupers were one. 





REVIEWS. 


THACKERAY AS A POET.* 


HE recent death of Thackeray has caused a new interest 
to surround all of his works, so that anything rela- 
tive to his literary successes is doubly acceptable to his 
unnumbered and numberless friends. Almost all of his ef- 
forts have been passed in review repeatedly, except this 
unpretending little volume of ballads, which appeared some 
time since. From the corrosive steel of the aquafortist that 
etched the outlines of Gaunt House and of Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, we hardly look for honey ever to drip; yet there 
never Was a man who hived more store of genuine sweetness 
—only instead of flowers and dews he found whatever necta- 
ries humannatureopened. Forit is the way of the cockney 
to search the flowers that grow in city gardens; he 
would do other things did he happen to be rustic. We 
should need no farther proof of this possession than he has 
given us in his creation of the characters of Madame de 
Florac and of Colonel Newcome—the latter as finished and 
as sweet a poem as was ever sung. But fortunately Thack- 
eray has left one little volume of ballads, thoughtless things, 
lightly scribbled, the cigar between the teeth, yet revealing 
more of the man himself than do all his other works put 
together. The idle offshoots of fifteen years, beginning in 
good heart, but gathering gloom enough before the last leaf 
turns—when we contrast them with all the keen coruscation 
of the wit of other pages, they are like some moment in 
which the great court-jester finds himself alone, 
“ And when he’s laughed and said his say, 


He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s anything but gay.”’ 


For in other lines, giving voice to his faithful old gold 
pen, he has borne more personal witness, contradicting the 
mistake that our merriment flows from any prodigal’s super- 
abundance : 
“ T’ve helped him to pen many a line for bread, 
To joke, with sorrow aching in his head, 
And make your laughter when his own heart bled.” 


Not blue-devils, nor indigestion, but sorrow aching there, 
for this writer weighed his words. Such a slight undercur- 
rent of sadness runs through nearly all the book, even to be 
suspected in the boisterous fun of the Molonysand of Police- 
man X, in the rollicking epic, and the jovial King of Brent- 
ford. It adds to the carelessness of the ‘“Cane-bottomed 
Chair” something tender and touching; it just rounds the 
gems of “Ronsard to his Mistress,” “ The Church Gate,” and 
“Forty Year,” into perfection ; it shows us in “ The Caique” 
how rich an oriental poet was lost in the slum of London high 
life; it gives in the “Ballad of Bouillabaisse ” one flashing 
picture of the heart : 
“ Ah me! how quick the days are flitting ! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here I’d sit as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 


And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me 
—There’s no one now to share my cup. 


“ T drink it as the Fates ordain it. 
Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes ; 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. 
Welcome the wine,. whate’er the seal is, 
And sit you down and say your grace 








* Ballads. By William Makepeace Thackeray. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1862. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 





With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is 


—Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse.”’ 
The tone of this harmonizes well with rumor, for there is 
a tinge of real melancholy in all that we hear of the 
beloved and great-hearted man, scarcely less so than can 
be found in the hero of saddest romance ; melancholy that 
perpetually followed his humor and his sarcasm into the 
shade. He sang it as a comfortable ideal—the age of 
wisdom ; but who believes that he attained it, and could 
indifferently reverize— 

“ Gillian’s dead, God rest her bier ; 
How I loved her twenty years syne ! 
Marian’s married, but I sit here, 
Alone and merry at Forty Year, 
Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine ?” 

In spite of all his social cheer, his: drawing-rooms and 
gentry, he was a lonely man; and if in that white head 
with the leonine front there was no brain above the eyes, 
there was certainly no fancy for the maudlin whine ; what- 
ever he gave us of himself we know to be real, because he 
so haughtily, scornfully, and honestly detested a pretense. 
Comedy is only the other side of tragedy. 

The comic poetry of the volume is chiefly of the order 
which finds favor with Mr. Punch, and may at some day 
possess a certain historical value. Meantime we are at no 
loss for the reason of every Irishman’s hearty hatred of the 
man who mastered not only the brogue, but all the 
national idiosyncrasy, and gave us not only “ Captain Costi- 
gan” but also “ Timotheus Molony of Kilballymolony”—for 
Doric or Ionic, the dialect was all one to him; he found the 
same heart’s blood in every vein. And what a portrait do 
these Lyra Hibernica paint—exact in each trait as a photo- 
graph. That subserviency to state and pomp, according to 
which the very birds sing a chorus of “God save the 
Queen”—undoubting self-confidence that fearlessly passes 
criticism, yet puzzled incapacity before its subjects: 

“ There’s lines from John Milton the chamber all gilt on, 

And pictures beneath them that’s shaped like a bow; 
I was greatly astounded to think that that Roundhead 
Shoujd find an admission to famed Pimlico.” 
The inconstaut passages with Juby and Meery and Fanny; 
the grasp of politics in their grandeur, as well as 
the intimate acquaintance with the minutiz of the viceroy’s 
household and the economy of Mrs. Counselor Flanagan’s 
attire : . F 
“ She bought it of Misthress O’Grady, 
Eight shillings a yard tabinet, 
But now that the Coort is concluded 
The divvle a yard will she get; 
I bet, 
Bedad, that she wears the old set.” 
The simple reverential humility that becomes snobbery, 
strangely encircled by the bombastic pride; the good 
nature ; the love of fat living ; the happy unconstrained up- 
bubbling of flattered vanity : 
“ O Pat, such girls. such Jukes, and Earls, 
Such fashion and nobilitee ! 
Just think of Tim. and fancy him 
Amidst the hoigh gentility ! 
There was Lord De Le’Huys and the Portygeese 
Ministher and his lady there, 
And [ reckonized with much surprise 
Our messmate, Bob O’Grady, there.’’ 
And over all, the complete transparency that lets the 
whole tell itself. But there is another ballad here, first 
found in the “ Irish Sketch Book,” that treats the same theme 
in a different manner, and gives as charming an interior as 
any Dutch painter : 
«« As she came she smiled, 
And the smile bewitching, 
On my word and honor, 
Lighted all the kitchen. 
* * * * 
Thus it was I[ drew her, 
Scouring of a kettle, 
(Faith, her blushing cheeks 
Reddened on the metal !) 
Ah! but ’tis in vain 
That I try to sketch it, 
The pot perhaps is like, 
But Peggy’s face is wretched !”’ 
Among the same verses there is a scene, merely washed 
in black and white, full of rare picturesque force: 

“ Mountains stretched around, gloomy was their tinting, 

And the horse’s hoofs made a dismat clinting; 

Wind upon the heath howling was and piping, 

On the heath and bog, black with many a snipe in ; 

Mid the begs of black silver pools were flashing, 

Crows upon their sides picking were and splashing, 
Through the crashing woods autumn brawled and blustered, 
Tossing round about leaves the hue of mustard. 

Yonder Jay Lough Foyle, which a storm was whipping, 
Covering with mist lake and shores and shipping.” 

Nowhere throughout the little book is there evidence of 
the least labored exertion ; the lines seem to have thought. 
themselves into rhyme in the moment's play. The 
“Chronicle of the Drum” appears impossible to have been 
told in any other shape ; it is as unfettered as breathing, 
natural as after-dinner talk; and yet, in the recital of his 
own history, Pierre contrives to sketch you the greatest 
drama the world till now has ever seen; gives, as he says: 


‘“‘ The story of two hundred years 
Writ on the parchment of a drum.” 


There is much drollery in this simple art of the yeteran’s, 
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who, with all the versatile vanity of a Frenchman, makes 
himself the central point of the volcanic struggle of twice a 
century. His hereditary drum is to Pierre all that the king’s 
throne is to Louis : 


‘‘ While Condé was waving the baton, 
My grandsire was trolling the sticks,” 


he says, and shortly after, obeying the laws of his being, 
he stoutly asserts— 

'“ What foeman resisted us then ? 

No; my grandsire was ever victorious, 

My grandsire and Monsieur Turenne.”’ 

And well this grandiloquence becomes him in the tradition- 
ary recital which his wooden-legged auditory follow with 
rude comments of curses and tears. 

“Corbleu! how his majesty swore 


When he heard they had taken my grandsire 
And twelve thousand gentlemen more,” 


he exclaims, fairly giving you a fancy that the grandsire 
drummed with the king’s cast-off scepters. But when 
Pierre brings himself upon the scene, how the ancestral 
doings dwindle like ghosts at cock-crow ! Indeed, M. Hugo 
could go no farther : 
“Ventrebleu ! then I swore a great oath 
No more to such tyrants to kneel, 
And so just to keep up my drumming 
One day I drummed down the Bastile !” 
We may find some brief touches among these verses of 
Pierre’s that are unequaled for satire, and are of striking 
poetic power; such is the unsuspicious manner in which 
the old warrior remembers the season of the mere guillotine: 
“The people each day flocked around 
As she sat at her meat and her wine, 


>Twas always the use of our nation 
To witness the sovereign dine !” 


and such the picture that is given of the queen who, for- 
saken of her splendor, her gay court, her shining beauty, 
unprotected by father, bereft of husband, robbed of child, 
allowed neither suffering nor death to- break her lofty spirit : 
‘¢ Undaunted she came to the scaffold 
And bared her fair neck to the knife. 
As she felt the foul fingers that touched her 
She shgunk, but she deigned not to speak, 
She looked with a royal disdain 
And died with a blush on her cheek !”’ 
There have been written a dozen various accounts of the 
great assault on the Mount of St. Jean, and there will be 
doubtless a gross more; but Pierre tells it here in eight 
lines as effectively as the best among them all : 
* One charge to another succeeds, 
Like waves that a hurricane bears ; 
All day do our galloping steeds 
Dash fierce on the enemy’s squares. 
At noon we began the fell onset; 
We charged up the Englishman’s hill ; 
And madly we charged it at sunset— 
His banners were floating there still.’’ 
It has the very galloping cavalry charge in its measure. 
Although, taken as a whole, they are not of the highest 
order of literature, in none of Thackeray’s prose works, as 
we have said, has he revealed himself as in these poems. 
And if any require to be told of the warm, true, generous 
heart and lofty nature, let them find it here where the sigh 
is suffered to escape with the laugh, lightly as a puff of 
smoke—where the wish of the solitary hour is half written 
down—and let it all be valued as the word of him whose pen 
records : 


“Stranger! I never writ a flattery, 
Nor signed the page that registered a lie.’’ 








THE STUDY OF MUNICIPAL LAW* 


HERE is perhaps no science which has encountered so 
much obloquy as the law. Even pseudo-sciences, 
which in every age have juggled mankind, and sometimes 
robbed a whole race of its peace, seem not to have under- 
gone so much prejudice and contempt. But it is hardly 
necessary to vindicate a science from aspersions that are due 
as much to the ignorance of its calumniators as to the mis- 
conduct of its professors. Though the law is disgraced as 
a science with many senseless fictiong and arbitrary techni- 
calities, and as a profession with many thorough charlatans 
and miserable pettifoggers, yetits own transcendent dignity 
and vital importance are felt and acknowledged by every 
rational man. And whoever will read with attention the 
statute law of the land, and examine with care and imparti- 
ality the august remains of what is known as the common 
law, cannot fail to be impressed with the greatness and wis- 
dom of our civil polity, and inspired with a desire to be 
still better acquainted with it. 

But until the appearance of the work before us, we are 
not aware of any attempt to acquaint the popular mind with 
the sources and spirit of municipal law. The commentaries 
of Sir William Blackstone, though still a standing treatise 
on American as well as English jurisprudence, have in them 
much that is foreign to our institutions, and are hardly 
adapted to the wants of the general reader. The lectures 
of Chancellor Kent do indeed give, for the most part, a very 





* An Introduction to Municipal Law. Designed for general readers and 
for students ip colleges and higher schools. By John Norton Pomeroy, Coun- 
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clear and comprehensive view of the law as it is at present 
administered in this country. But his works also are fitted 
as they were designed, for hardly any other than the lawyer 
and the professional student. So that those who have de- 
sired to obtain some knowledge of law without studying its 
details and minuti# have been left either to wade through 
tomes of intricate and technical disquisitions or to go with- 
out such knowledge altogether. As might be expected, fow 
have had the time or inclination for the former course ; and 
as a result, the majority of our citizens live under the pro- 
tection of institutions of which they have as benighted an 
understanding as soldiers of the meaning and movements of 
a great campaign. How much this deep-seated and wide- 
spread ignorance among us has done to degrade politics— 
the most noble of all professions—to a trade, or has to do 
with our apathy and indifference to the rule of the smallest 
and most unprincipled men, it would be difficult to say. 
We need only to know that when a nation intrusts the ad- 
ministration of justice to such men, it is the first and most 
fatal symptom of decline in the state. 

The “Introduction to Municipal Law” was intended to 
supply this deficiency in the means of legal knowledge. Its 
aim is to acquaint the scholar and citizen with the sources, 
development, and condition of our juridical system—in a 
word, to popularize law. A work undertaken with such a 
design and successfully carried out should be welcomed by 
every lover of learning, and must form a valuable addition 
to our already formidable mass of legal literature. 

In the introductory chapter, the author is naturally led 
into a somewhat loose and extended consideration of the 
nature and extent of his subject. After some general re- 
marks upon law and its study, he proceeds to speak more 
particularly of municipal law, which he characterizes as a 
compound of ethics and history—an idea both irrational and 
incorrect. We agree with Mr. Pomeroy that law has a 
history, which must be studied both in its outward form and 
its animating spirit. But whatever exalted idea of history 
we may take as pertaining not so much to dates and events 
as to principles underlying them, we must take a still higher 
idea of law, if we consider it in its true meaning as the ex- 
pression of principle. To say then that history is one of the 
component parts of law is to say that history has made 
principles, when the fact is principles have been all the time 
making history. 

Nor does the author seem to be more fortunate in his 
definition of municipal law as “the body of rules by which 
the supreme power of the state is guided in its governing 
action.” For if we apply the test of a good definition, we 
find that it neither includes all which pertains to the object, 
nor excludes everything else. The same criticism which 
justifies Mr. Pomeroy in sweeping away the definition of 
Blackstone will, if applied, sweep away his own also. The 
first part of the definition is only a synonym for the term 
defined, and too comprehensive at that. If we restrict its 
meaning to the “rules by which the supreme power in the 
state is guided,” we leave out the very idea of the state 
itself, which forms an essential part of municipallaw. And 
if we take the whole definition, it conveys the wrong idea 
that the supreme power of the state, in its governing action, 
is guided by nothing but this body of rules ; and it moreover 
leaves us in doubt whether there must not be something 
higher than the supreme power of the state which prescribes 
these rules. 

But we are delaying too long on the worst executed and 
least important part of the book. It is always difficult to 
define legal terms with philosophical precision ; and so long 
as we get a clear and accurate knowledge of municipal law 
from the body of the work, we may pass over these infelici- 
ties in the outline. 

The author’s classification of municipal law is worthy of 
particular attention. He follows a natural order in making 
his divisions with reference to the subject-matter, the 
sources, and methods of promulgation. But as these divi- 
sions necessarily cross each other when the whole subject 
is passed in review, he adopts for that purpose a somewhat 
different arrangement, at once unique and logical. The first 
part is devoted to law in its means, methods, and forms of 
development ; the second part gives the historical sources 
of Anglo-American law ; and part third is a brief and concise 
outline of municipal law as it is, and the doctrines on which 
it rests. 

If we recur a little more minutely to the first part, we 
must note with decided approval the author’s account of 
jury and judiciary trials. The general progress from Saxon 
folk-courts to those now existing is traced with peculiar 
skill and clearness. Mr. Pomeroy is clearly not a believer 
in codes. For in comparing the relative merits of statutory 
and unwritten law, he gives a decided preference to the 
latter. He concludes “ that a national jurisprudence, which 
is the product of judicial decision, is better fitted to the 
wants of a free, enlightened, and progressive people than 
one consisting entirely of statutes”--a proposition which 
the most earnest advocate of codes may admit, and still be 
an advocate of codes nevertheless. The question is not 
whether codes alone may serve all the purposes of national 
legislation. No sensible man supposes for a moment that a 
code cari be formed which will be final. Law is a progres- 
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arise as well as to those already provided for. Its flexible 
character, and the surprising changes which it has under- 
gone, through the united action of legislatures and courts, 
are well presented by the author. He becomes eloquent, 
even exultant, in view of “ the immense and beneficial results” 
thus effected. Without much originality, he compares it to 
a great structure which has been harmoniously builded and 
compacted together. It is doubtless true that we have a 
uniform system of consistent and well-defined rules of law. 
But it is sometimes very difficult to ascertain what they are. 
For they are involved in a heterogeneous mass of statutes 
enacted, amended, and repealed, and precedents in inex- 
tricable confusion, in the form of cases overruled, undigested, 
and ill reported. And the question is whether all this 
statute-made and judge-made law shall be condensed into a 
code fit for reference, and thus made the foundation of 
new improvements. If it be true, as the author states in 
another place, that municipal law, having started from in- 
complete and meager beginnings, has gradually and steadily 
progressed until it has now reached or is approaching its 
culminating point, we see no objection to embodying its 
principles and dicta in a convenient and authoritative form 
for coming time. But if it be true, as we believe it is, that 
the law will go on changing and being’ changed, ever pari 
passu with advancing civilization, there is double need that 
the temple be now fitly framed to receive these new accre- 
tions. Thus only can we and those who come after us 
build a stately, symmetrical, and harmonious edifice. 

But we regard it as quite incredible that one who has 
pointed out such wonderful changes as have been made, for 
example, in the rights of married women, the modes of con- 
veyancing, etc., should think the law has reached its cul- 
minating point. It perhaps accounts for the hesitancy with 
which Mr. Pomeroy admits an innovation when he does not 
reject it altogether. He is not at all in sympathy with the 
attempts which have been made in our own state to simplify 
and abridge the old forms of pleading. He regards these 
changes as too radical, and the code, after a successful trial 
of nearly sixteen years, as yet an experiment. But Mr. 
Pomeroy holds in high favor the modern practice of England, 
which in many respects is more radical than our own. 
This is an unhappy admission, for it would shake our faith 
in our author’s consistency if it were not for the appa- 
rent veneration with which he clings to the rules of the 
common law. But even in his zeal for traditional memories 
he ought not to misrepresent our modern practice, as he 
does when he says “no endeavor is now made to aid the 
jury in bringing out the important facts of a case.” 

The second and third parts of the work may be perused 
with more interest and profit. The writer becomes more 
attractive and dignified in style as he advances; and his 
account of the feudal system is especially worthy of com 
mendation. Indeed, we have never met with a more lucid 
and satisfactory exposition of this difficult subject. The 
feudal system affords a most ample and tempting field for 
speculation, into which the poet, the novelist, and even the 
historian have often wandered. And amid all the song and 
story which cluster around the massive castle, the chivalric 
lord, and rude retainer, we almost forget the real condition 
of society and the strength of those shackles which for so 
many ages insulted and enslaved mankind. Mr. Pomeroy is 
among the few who seem to have comprehended in all its 
meaning the historical significance of those times. He has 
not only depicted the odious and oppressive exactions which 
were entailed upon the cultivators of the soil, but he has 
shown their hidden yet vital connection with modern estates 
and institutions. In the light of the author’s discussion of 
this subject, the past does indeed abide in the present, and 
the facts of history have a mutual dependence upon each 
other. Curtesy and dower, freehold estates and contingent 
remainders, still exist, although the systems in which they 
originated have long since passed away. The subject still 
owes allegiance and pays military service to the sovereign, 
although the vassal is dead and the walls of the baron’s 
fortress have crumbled to dust. Here the seisin of property 
and technicalities of conveyancing become at once intelli- 
gible and interesting. And whoever will read this and the 
remaining parts of the work with care will gain a good un- 
derstanding of the leading principles of the law, which 
though it may not supply the need of counsel in the peril 
of life and property, will nevertheless do much to preserve 
him from the grasping creditor and parsimonious mort- 
gagee, from the roaring barrator and litigious fool, and to 
shield him from all the gross and notorious impositions of 
daily life. 

In a work comprising so many topics, so much research 
and detail, it is almost impossible to avoid more or less of 
error. We note one mistake which will hardly escape the 
observation of any one at all acquainted with a monarchical 
form of government. In speaking of the British crown, Mr. 
Pomeroy says the king “may, by proclamation and for a 
temporary purpose, suspend the operation of public laws.” 
Such a power cannot properly be said to be any part of the 
royal prerogative, for it is always exercised, as in the case 
instanced, in accordance with some parliamentary provision, 
As to matters of fact and well-settled principles, of law, Mr, 
Pomeroy is generally precise and perspicyous. His theories, 
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the clearness and candor with which they are presented. 

Mr. Pomeroy has devoted a considérable part of his work 
to Roman law, and dwelt at perhaps disproportionate length 
upon its bearings and ramifications. If our indebtedness to 
the civil law has hitherto been underestimated, Mr. Pomeroy 
has, we think, erred in the opposite extreme. One would 
almost suppose that there is nothing now in the law which 
hath not been already of old time in old Rome. Our author 
is constantly comparing laws which have no resemblances, 
holding up to view effete and worn-out systems, and placing 
the fairest living forms in the most unseemly abasement. 
Mr. Pomeroy has also given us a complete analysis of his 
book in the table of contents. But this can by no means 
atone for the want of an alphabetical index. No work on 
any science, least of all on the science of law, ought to go 
forth without a copious alphabetical index. Otherwise its 
value as a repository of useful knowledge, and a manual of 
ever-recurring reference, is more than half destroyed. An 
indexless work of this kind indicates a mental obliquity on 
the part of both author and publisher, which should be 
remedied by the public suffering such works to fall lifeless 
from the press. Or if not that, every state which boasts of 
an author should place upon its statute book the measure 
which Lord Campbell proposed to Parliament: “A bill to 
deprive an author that publishes a work without an index 
of the privilege of copyright, and moreover submit him for 
his offense to a pecuniary penalty.” 

In conclusion, we cheerfully and cordially commend this 
work to all those who have any desire to obtain a modicum 
of legal knowledge without pursuing it professionally, 
For the practitioner and law student, it will not take the place 
of more voluminous and exhaustive treatises on municipal 
law. But it cannot fail to be attractive to the general reader, 
and do much to remove popular ignorance and prejudice. 
The knowledge here communicated will be found to be of 
such a liberal character, and of such general application, as 
to be not only an ornament to every educated man, but of 
the highest utility to all who are to assume places of trust, 
or share in the business and councils of the country. 

Coming in these discordant and belligerent times, it will 
be of especial value as tending to diffuse more widely a 
knowledge of liberty and that law which supports it ; it 
will serve to keep alive our veneration for those rights 
which our fathers wrung from tyranny, and which the states 
received as a common heritage ; it will add something to 
that harmony which a common language and a common his- 
tory give even to the most jarring strife and commotion ; 
and it will help toawaken that spirit which gives to govern- 
ment its highest quality, in the knowledge of what is just, 
and in the willingness to accord equity to all. 








THE LIBRARY TABLE. 


Stories of the Patriarchs—It may be a difficult thing to 
write books that will interest children, but it is a hazardous 
attempt to paraphrase Scripture narratives for this class of 
readers. The writer is liable to overreach their compre- 
hension, or, what is still worse, to add to the original ground- 
work so many embellishments evoked from his own imagi- 
nation that the former is lost sight of, and the little readers 
gain no knowledge of the Bible. We say this, taking it for 
granted that the object of such paraphrases always is to 
convey to the minds of the young a knowledge of Holy 
Writ in a manner that will be at once attractive and instruc- 
tive. In fact, any other object but this would be pure 
sacrilege. We have said that this is a task difficult of 
achievement. Let any one who questions the truth of this 
step into any bookstore and count the books of this charac- 
ter that lie untouched on the shelves. Probably the most 
successful works of the kind specified were “ Peep of Day,” 
“Line upon Line,” and others in the series by the same 
author. They are read to-day by children as eagerly as they 
were when they were first printed, nor are they likely to be 
supplanted. Their excellence consists in adhering closely 
to the sacred records, while couching all in simple, childlike 
phraseology. Mr. Frothingham, we think, has not been so 
successful in the book before us. His notion of the Bible, 
as stated in the preface, unfits him to paraphrase it. He 
says : 

“Once we shuddered at the bare idea that anything that was told 
in the Bible was not literally true; now a very large class of be- 
lievers, and those, too, reckoned peculiarly ‘spiritual,’ rejoice in 
believing that the greater portion is not literally true, and was not 
meant to be taken as true. This change of view has come about 
gradually, as the Bible has been better understood and more wisely 
appreciated, and as a rational use of it has taken the place of a 
dogmatic or controversial use of it. But it cannot be denied— 
rather it should be gratefully confessed—that this wholesome 
change is due largely to the influence of Swedenborg and his doc- 
trine of correspondences as applied to the Word.” 

That this observation is not intended to be limited to any 
portion of the Bible—the prophetic portion, for example— 
is plain from what immediately precedes it. The author 
claims that the division of the Hebrew Scriptures of the 
Old Testament into two general classes—the prosaic and 
the poetical—is fast passing away, and we are coming to 
view the whole 
“as a collection of poetry, produced out of the imagination, 
and addressed to the imagination, thg literary form being narrative, 

torieal, philosophical, fanciful, the interior substance being 





spiritual. We are no longer shocked or irritated or grieved by the 

statement that the Bible is a book of symbols, in which the truths 

of life are not literally stated, but are figuratively suggested, and 

in which the outward experiences of men and women, of tribes 

we — are made representative of the inward experiences of 
e soul.” 


We do not propose to enter into a theological discussion 
with Mr. Frothingham, but we cannot refrain from asking 
him where he got this information. Who pronounces the 
Bible “a book of symbols?” Is it a person whose opinion. 
is clothed with authority that is indisputable? And if the 
Bible be a book of symbols, whose interpretation of these 
symbols must we accept as correct? Pray, who, of all mor- 
tals, is the one to extract that “ inner sense beneath the fan- 
tastic phraseology?” Is it Swedenborg or Joseph Miller? 
Or is it Rev. O. B. Frothingham? That there is much in 
the Bible that seems to be figurative, we are not so 
simple as to deny; but that the outward experiences of 
men and women, of tribes and nations, are not actual but 
figurative, representative of the inward experiences of the 
soul, and only such, we do not believe. Nor are we alone 
in this disbelief. The majority of the Christian world does 
not believe this, nor, we venture to say, the majority of 
that large denomination of which Mr. Frothingham is a dis- 
tinguished representative.- To speak more particularly of 
the book itself, it is colored throughout with the author's 
peculiar views. The fall is described as Adam and Eve 
strolling out of the Garden of Eden through “a tall gateway 
opening in the dark wall, and leading through it to another 
world beyond.” His idea of the ark is even more fauciful : 

“There was no iron or wood about it; no tree was cut down for 
it; no nails were driven ; no hammer made a sound ; no spinning 
wheels wove cloth for the sails ; no pitch was needed for the seams. 
If I read the story aright, the keel was faith, laid in the being of 
God ; the timbers of the hull were holy truths ; the mast was a firm 
and lofty trust in the heavenly will; the sails were broad and high 
hopes that spread out their wings to the air; the wind was the 
breath of the Holy Spirit. . . And I can assure you the 
animals were no more real animals of flesh and blood than the boat 
was a real boat of beams and iron. ‘The creatures were invisible 
like the vessel,” ctc., etc. 

This seems more like an oriental tale than aught else. 
One would hardly think it an exposition (for it cannot be 
termed a paraphrase) of the Scripture narrative, the latter 
being as simple as the former is abstruse. We cannot con- 
sider this a proper mode of instructing children either in 
the contents or the truths of the Bible. Even if there were 
no real harm in it—which we are far from admitting—ali 
must grant that there is no danger ina child’s reading the 
Scriptures or paraphrases of it that follow closely the 
original ; while all must allow that the moment the child is 
informed that the Biblical narratives are symbolical, that 
moment it is out to sea, and for all practical purposes its 
own interpretation is as good as any one else’s. Here lies 
the danger. Is it not better, then, to avoid it than run such 
risk as Mr. Frothingham does by the interpretations he 
gives in his book? The extracts we have made are enough 
to show its style and purport. It is charmingly written, 
and on that account is liable to do much injury, though we 
are willing to believe that the author did not suspect it, for 
he says in his preface that he “ thinks it will harm nobody.” 
In a word, “ Stories of the Patriarchs ” is a pleasant fantasy, 
woven from the Old Testament, and colored with the hues 
of a brilliant imagination, aided by a most voluptuous style. 
It can do no good ; it will certainly do great harm. 

America and her Commentators.—This volume, of four hun- 
dred and fifty good-sized pages, is a compendium of sketches 
of travel in the United States which foreigners have given 
to the world, coupled with critical observations on the 
same. Its objects, as stated by the author, Mr. H. T. Tuck- 
erman, are to present a general view of the traits and tran- 
sitions of our country, as recorded at different periods by 
writers of various nationalities, and to afford those desirous 
of authentic information in regard to the United States a 
guide to the sources thereof. A chapter is devoted to the 
early discoverers and explorers, and those that follow to 
French, British, Northern European, Italian, and American 
travelers and writers. There are but three chapters of gen- 
eralizations, and they are entitled “Introduction,” “ English 
Abuse of America,” and “ Conclusion.” Jn a word, the book 
is a compendium of all that has been written about our 
country by those who have traversed it for the purpose 
either of observation or of pleasure. The summary of the 
sketches that were written in the infancy of the country 
shows careful research, and contains much information 
which one can only gain by wading through stupid and for- 
gotten tomes that sleep peacefully in public libraries, and 
from which sleep few would care to wake them. Av »ight 
be expected, not a little historical information is evoived by, 
this book, which, if not important, is certainly curious and 
entertaining. One smiles at Count Rochambeau recording 
that the American girls “are very free in their manners up 
to the time of their marriage. Their first question is, Are 
you married? and if you are, their conversation ceases at 
once.” An instance of the popular respect for law seems 
to have made such an impression on the count that we quote 
it in full : 

“As M. de Rochambeau was proceeding at the head of his col- 
umns, and surrounded by his brilliant staff, an American approached 
him, tapped him slightly on the shoulder, and, showing him a paper 
he held in his hand, said: ‘In the name of the law I arrest you.’ 
Several young officers were indignant at this insult offered to their 
general ; but he restrained thei: impatjonce by a sign, smiled, and 
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said to the American, ‘ Take me away with you if you can.’ ‘No,’ 
replied he ; ‘I have done my duty, and your excellency may pro- 
ceed on your march, if you wish to put justice at defiance. Some 
soldiers of the division of Soissonnais have cut down several trees 
and burnt them to light their fires. The owner of them claims an 
indemnity, and has obtained a warrant against you, which I have 
come to execute.’ ” 

There are numerous extracts like this scattered through- 
out the book which we would like to quote, but must 
refrain. The chief, we may say the only value of this work 
lies in its historical compilations. These aside we cannot 
see of what earthly use it is. To those who have nothing 
to do or fail to keep pace with the stirring events of the 
day, such a book as this may prove a pleasant companion 
forya few hours; but what do most of us care for what 
foreigners have written about us! As long as we know that 
our course is right, what matters it what others—who, by 
the way, have no interest in our aflairs—say of us? “I am 
what I am, and not what people say I am,” said John B. 
yough in one of his addresses, and he was right. We 
regret, and we are sure that Mr. Tuckerman’s best friends 
will regret that he has wasted his time and talents to so 
little a purpose. A man of his cultivation and experience 
ought to have evinced more judgment in the selection of a 
subject if he felt moved to write a book. The style of the 
work is attractive, but lacking in that simplicity which 
characterizes a really good writer. We notice throughout 
the book the use of words, often synonymous, in couplets ; 
this belongs to the schoolboy age rather than to that of a 
practical literary man. An example of this fault is the fol- 
lowing on page 42: 

“We who have thus gazed and mused, when rapidly borne on 
the wings of steam, where Hennepin’s lonely and fragile canoe 
slowly moved through this scene of virgin and unexplored loveliness and 
power, cannot refrain from a thrill of sympathy with those emotions 
of awe and love, of expectancy and danger the roving Franciscan 
must have felt,” etc., ete. 

We have taken the liberty to Italicize the words in the 
above paragraph to which we had special reference. 
how they run in pairs: 


Notice 
“Gazed and mused,” “lonely and 
fragile,” “ virgin and unexplored,” “loneliness and power,” 
“awe and love.” and so on. This extract is taken at random 
and may be better or may be worse than others that we 
might have found upon a careful search. But we submit 
that it is not an example of good style in writing. One 
word more, though the book is pleasingly written and con- 
tains some entertaining information, we do not believe it 
will take a permanent place in American literature. There 
is nothing wrong in it, to be sure, but there is no vitality in 
it. It is like those pleasant, easy natured people whom one 
meets every day, that say nothing wrong and nothing very 
good. We exchange salutations with them, they make some 
trite remark, perhaps, and then we forget them, simply 
because they say or do nothing worth retuembering. They 
are elegant nobodies ; and what they are to the race, “America 
and her Commentators ” is to literature. 


Spectacles for Young Eyesand The Ferry Boy are two capital 
books for boys and girls, just published by Walker, Wise 
& Co. The “spectacles” series is already very popular, 
Miss Lander having succeeded unusually well in combining 
instruction and amusement. Her book about Boston was 
very readable, even for boys and girls of “older growth,” 
and none of the volumes which she has produced have 
lacked interest for every class and age of readers. This last 
book relates the life and’habits of the Swiss people, and is 
a perfect mirror of those little things which a youthful 
curiosity is most apt to inquireabout. These books are as 
near perfection as can be for the libraries of boys and girls. 
They are illustrated, and very neatly printed, and every way 
are specimens of good sense and good taste. The “ Ferry 
Boy” is the life of Mr. Chase, the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
was written by Mr. Trowbridge, we suppose in part pay 
for the preposterous puffs which Mr. Chase gave of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s sensation story, ‘ Cudjo’s Cave,” and which 
were placarded all over the country as an advertisement. 
But be this as it may, the volume is very well done, and 
will be in great demand among the boys. They must not 
think, however, that they can all be secretaries of the 
treasury, for the world is full of positions which will be quite 
as likely to open to them, and which are quite as honorable 
and wo¥thy as any gift in the power of the President. Such 
positions are generally the fruit of circumstance, and not 
the reward of established merit. 

Honor ; or, The Slave-Diealer's Daughter is as siliy and com- 
monplace a story as has fallen under our notice for a long 
time. Everything about it is threadbare and ancient. 
There are twenty-four chapters—of course. Each chapter 
has a sensation catch-line heading—true to the custom of 
the story-mongers. The geography covers the whole 
country, North and South, and thus is amply comprehensive 
and exhausting. There is a good deal of the essence of 
love—the article that is dispensed so liberally by the plot- 
weavers. There are two climaxes, and one sensation. There 
isa “ temptation,” a“ mob,” anda “court.” The “unexpected 
witness turns up at precisely the right moment, and around 
all the horrors of slave-dealing are made to throw the usual 
gloom. But there isno tip-top “ crisis” in the entire volume. 
There is not even a decent suicide or thrilling murder. The 
‘man in the little black chaise” is entirely ignored, and the 
“ goo.eberry-bush ghost” is left out of sight. In fact, there 
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is no “knife covered with blood ;” no “ despairing lover” 
suspended from the window by his handkerchief; no iron 
safe or vault; no husky voice in the stilly night, and nothing 
that belongs to a first-class stupid story. It is simply a 
waste of paper. 
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ROTHERMM®’S CHRISTIAN MARTYRS. 


Ir is not often that we are called to consider a picture grand and 

terrible in subject, but utterly inadequate and vulgar in treatment ; 

for there is in all sublime facts an ineradicable greatness and im- 

pressiveness that cannot be eliminated though passed through com- 

monest minds. But it has remained for the painter of the ‘ Chris- 

tian Martyrs in the Coliseum” almost to succeed in vulgarizing the 

great avd caricaturing the terrible. Mr. Rothermel has treated a 
sublime tragedy as though it were simply a horrible butchery. We 

shrink from the contemplation of his picture in disgust, when it 

ought to fascinate. Instead of impressing us as the triumph of 
brute force, his picture should have vindicated the unquenchable 
spirit of humanity, and elevated by its presentation of the heroisms 
and grandeurs of the soul. Mr. Rothermel has conceived his sub- 
ject from the stand-point of a butcher in a slaughter-pen. The 
gentle lambs, the pathetic resignation, the butcher grasping his prey 

—of such is Mr. Rothermel’s work. Prominent in the background 
of the picture « poor victim quivers under the lion’s paws and the 
ruddy blood spurts and runs warm down the trembling back. A 
rude soldier grasps a pure white-faced girl ; a mother swoons beside 
her happy child; another, crazy with agony, leans against the 
wall. We cannot continue the enumeration of the heaped horrors 
of the scene, and which Mr. Rothermel has painted with a certain 

force and evident delight. 

Ignore Mr. Rothermel’s picture a few moments. Conceive the 
dusk hideous amphitheater, the buzz and stir of thousands waiting 
for the day’s spectacle, the victims of Roman intolerance huddled 
together, here and there an undaunted and triumphant soul facing 
terrible death. Our imagination of that dreadful pastis not a confir- 
mation of the triumph of violence and cruelty alone; we think also 
of the spirit armed against material ill—we are impressed with the 
strength of a man’s trust in his faith. Now the only legitimate 
treatment of such a subject is that which emphasizes the noblest 
elements and keeps in subjection the revolting and horrible. If 
truth forbids such a result, then the subject is not suitable for 
pictorial treatment ; it is out of the range of art. For art, while it 
may legitimately embody the terrible to illustrate moral or intellec- 
tual action, can never be acceptable when the moral and intellectual 
are overborne by certain obnoxious material facts. If the horrible 
can be elevated by dramatic talent to the terrible, we have at once 
an exhibition of the highest kind of power; but if, as is the case 
with Mr. Rothermel’s picture, we have a subject in which certain 
revolting physical realities are joined to an exhibition of moral gran- 
deurs and pathetic interest, and the first dominates the last, and we 
are repelled by the agony,the distress, the violence, and fail to remem- 
ber or see the best elements, the subject has been treated in a vulgar 
and vile manner—the artist has dwelt with delight on the horrible 
facts of his theme, and his picture is an affront to art and humanity. 
Unfortunately the painter of the ‘‘ Christian Martyrs” is guilty of 
such a double outrage. It is manifest that Mr. Rothermel’s work 
is radically wrong in conception, and if it were painted, drawn, and 
managed with the skill of a most consummate master, would not be 
acceptable. How aggravated, then, are the faults of his work when 
we find that it is as offensive in execution as it is false in concep. 
tion! We look in vain from top to bottom and right to left of the 
immense canvas for an exhibition of careful study from nature. 
With the exception of one or two arms there is not a good piece of 
drawing in the picture. The draperies are badly painted, the pic- 
ture is false in color, and the only approximation to force and 
reality is found in the various expressions of despair, fear, and be- 
wilderment. ‘The boldness of the outrage on a theme s0 
grand as that of the “ Christian Martyrs” is aggravated when 
we consider the immense scale on which the subject has 
been treated. The picture covers the whole west wall of Gou- 
pil’s gallery. We marvel at the moral and mental organization 
which presided over the inception of this work. What were the 
inducements to paint the subject? To realize a past? Does this 
picture tell.us anything new? Does it help us to a more accurate 
and vivid conception of Roman times? Does it show historical 
investigation? Does it express artistic power? It is character- 
ized by an absence of all the foregoing essentials. [as Mr. 
Rothermel ever heard of Gerome? Gerome’s pictures or Piloty’s 
pictures may reveal to Mr. Rothermel the unmitigated badness 
and shallowness of his work. The thoughtful study, the careful 
elaboration of the first, and the dramatic talent and -historic inves- 
tigations of the second, may teach Mr. Rothermel what is essential 
in a work of so much pretension as that which would represent the 
“Christian Martyrs in the Coliseum.” 





ART NOTES. 


Tue annual sale of paintings by Boston ‘artists took place, 
Friday the 13th, at the rooms of Williams & Everett. The cata- 
logue contained one hundred and twenty-four, from the skillful 
hands of Bradford, Bricher, Brown, Cass, Champney, Mrs. Darrah, 
Deblois, Frost, Gay, Gerry, Griggs, Higgins, Hodgdon, Wm. M. 
Hunt, Morviller, and others. The attendance was quite numerous, 
and the prices obtained averaged well. Among those of especial 
excellence were the following : ‘‘ October Afternoon,” by Bricher, 
which sold for $207 50 ; “Fishing Boats Outside the Surf,” by 
Bradford, $205 ; ‘“ Valle y of the Connecticut,” by Higgins, $80; 
“Landscape,” by Cass, $60; “Moonlight,” by Hodgdon, $71 ; 
“The Marshes,” by Gerry, $60; ‘News from the Front,” by 
Ordway, $90; “North Conway,” by Champney, $71; “ Near 
Fontainebleau,” by Gay, $54; ‘ Morning in October,” by Bricher, 
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PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Tue exhibition of modern paintings and statues, which formerly 
occurred once in two or three years, but which, by a decision taken 
last year, is now annual, opened May 1, at the Crystal Palace in 
the Champs Elysée. Corot, the poet-painter, does not exhibit this 
year; but a new name gathers around itself a halo of celebrity— 
Eugene Laireille has distinguished himself as an admirable painter 
of spring and winter. His work is said to be fresh and pure in 
color. The Paris correspondent of the New York Times writes 
that in point of indecency in the representation of the undressed 
female figure, the present exhibition exceeds all its predecessors. 
We quote: 
“Never before were seen so many ladies going into or getting out 
of a bath, so many Vennses, Sultanas, Psyclfes, Made ines, 
Daphnes, Chloes, Ledas, Nymphs, Vacchantes, etc. The great 
success of the nude Venuses of Cabanel and Baudry, last year, has 
encouraged a host of imitators. M. Gerome, the accomplished 
author of the Augurs, Gladiators, Phryne, ete., has a Moorish 
dancer which I prophesy will make a great sensation. ‘There 
seems to be a special rage for Ceesars—out of compliment, I sup- 
pose, to. Napoleon III., who is writing a life of the great Roman, 
and encourages his flatterers to say that he is himself a greater man 
than all the twelve Ceesars rolled into one. We have Cesar on 
horseback, Caesar on foot, Cesar in bronze, Cesar in plaster, Caesar 
colossals, Caesar writing his Commentaries, Cesar young, and 
Cesar triumphant. Talking of ‘rendering unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s,’ it may be truly said that French artists are now 
giving him his own with usury. There is, as last year, a special 
set of apartments for the rejected works of art. But these, although 
quite as bad as before, are not so numerous. The artists have 
come to understand that this exhibition, so far from doing them 
good, only holds them up to ridicule, and justifies the discrimina- 
tion of the jury.” 
M. Dusure, one of the most celebrated portrait painters in 
France, died recently, aged 74. Dubufe was chiefly distinguished 
as a painterof women. In point of delicacy of flesh tints, pose, and 
harmonious arrangement of colors, he was unrivaled. 
Mr. Ricuarp GREENOUGH, now in Paris, made a bust of 
Shakespeare. The English committee of the Shakespeare banquet 
“which was to have been ” held at the Grand Hotel, obtained from 
Mr. Greenough a promise of the loan of this bust to be placed on a 
pedestal behind the chairman. Mr. Greenough selected the Chandos 
picture, and other authentic portraits of Shakespeare, taking 
scrupulously the features in which they all agree, and composed 
an ideal head of intense beauty and truth. 

ARTISTS’ SUMMER STUDY. 

Our artists generally leave their studios by the Ist of June, and 
work hard out of doors until late in the fall. Mr. McEntee hag 
already gone to his country home up the Hudson. Mr. Brevoort 
and Mr. James Hart propose to study in the neighborhood of 
Cayuga Lake. Mr. Colman has determined to visit Newport, and 
perhaps Newburyport, to get material for pictures. Mr. Casilear 
goes to his favorite ground in New Hampshire, and Mr. Hubbard 
to Lake George. None of the artists as yet, excepting McEntee, 
have left town. 





PHILADELPHIA ART NOTES. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 12, 1864, 
Tuer Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, which 
has been some fifteen years or more in building, is now approaching 
completion, and some idea can be obtained of the ultimate appear- 
ance of the interior. The splendid brown-stone front has long been 
an attraction to the northwestern section, while the lofty dome, 
crowned by the gilded cross, looms up in almost every view of the 
city. It was not, however, until very recently that the’ public 
were admitted within the building, which is yet in a very unfinished 
state. I visited the cathedraljthe other day, being anxious to see 
the decorations, of which I had heard a great deal, but which I 
found not nearly so far advanced as I had anticipated. The 
paintings which are upon the walls are a crucifixion, occupying 
almost the entire eastern wall, above the altar, supported upon each 
side by figures of the greater Apostles. These last are painted to 
represent statues set in niches, and thus fur are quite successful, 
having a very solid appearance—but I have my doubts about this 
style of art; nor should I think the statues, imagining them to be 
such, very master-pieces of the sculptor’s art. Upon the four 
corners of the frieze, at the base of the dome, are the four evangel- 
ists, represented with their usual emblems, while at the summit of 
the dome is the Assumption. It may be perhaps upon the old 
principle that distance lends enchantment that this picture appears 
the finest of the whole, for the enormous height renders it painful 
to look at, and prevents an accurate appreciation of its merits. 
These mural paintings are much finer than anything of the sort I 
have ever seen in this country, but I think a mistake has been made, 
not unusual in church decorations, in making the figures so much 
larger than life as to detract from the effect of great size in the 
building, which one naturally measures by comparison with the 
human figure. I own I was a little disappointed in the size of the 
cathedral, but its broad marble pavements and massive columns 
promise a grandeur which is seldom attained in American 
churches. 

The cathedral is situated on the east side of Logan square, whose 
shady walks, the wonted resort of deer and squirrel and peafowl, 
and of rosy children and tidy nursery maids, are covered by the 
long stretch of buildings erecting for the great Sanitary Fair. 
The broad central avenue is covered by a handsome gothic-roofed 
corridor, springing directly from the ground, and arching up high 
among the tree-tops. On either side of the center are gpen pavil- 
ions, one for the horticultural department, the other for the res- 
taurant. From the central building run the other departments ; 
that upon the north side of the square, upon Vine street, lighted 
from above, is for the picture-gallery. It is here that the fine arts 
committee expect to exhibit the choicest works of our private col- 
lections. Several gentlemen have determined to throw open their 
own galleries for the service of the fand, and one of these, that of 
a well known amateur upon Arch street, is, I see, now open. 

A sale of modern French pictures is announced to take place at 
Thomas & Sons’, on Saturday. Among the names I notice those 
of Delessard, Lanfant de Metz, Chaplin, Rondel, ete. I have not 
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seen the collection, and cannot speak of its merits, A, 














DRAMA. 


“BEL DEMONIO” AT NIBLO’S. 


Tue latest dramatic production of Mr. John Brougham comes 
to us with some prestige from the other side of the Atlantic. 
Early in the winter Bel Demonio” was produced at the Lyceum 
Theater, London, with great splendor of accessories, upholstery, 
and costume. Mr. Fechter—the renowned gallicist of Shake- 
spearean characters—-played the leading réle of Angelo, until an 
accident obliged him to retire temporarily from the stage, since 
which time the part referred to has been taken by Mr. George 
Jordan. Since its production at the Lyceum, ‘ Bel Demonio” 
has had an uninterrupted run up to the !atest dates. Crowded 
houses have witnessed it nightly, and in every respect its career at 
tne Lyceum has been a decided and marked success. 


This production of Mr. Brougham’s facile pen has been variously 
described as ‘‘a love story,” ‘a grand spectacular drama,” “a 
thrilling sensational drama,”’ and ‘‘a romantic five-act play.” 
Considering the strong Italian warehouse flavor exhaled by it, we 
cannot but allow that it is fairly entitled to all these epitheti- 
cal honors, for, in the chronicles of sunny Italy, or else nowhere, 
are to be found, to their fullest and fruitiest extent, all the stand- 
ard elements of love, jealousy. intrigue, toxicology, and such other 
vivid efflorescences as have stirred the cupidity of the resurrec- 
tionists, and afflicted us with the modern sensation novel and 
sensation play. To the ‘‘Chroniques Italiennes” of Henry Beyle 
de Stendhal may be traced many a tremendous love story, which, 
if inquired for at a circulating library, is always sure to be “ out ;”” 
and to this source also, we believe, is Mr. Brougham indebted for 
the idea of his play. 

“ Bel Demonio”’ was produced for the first time in this country 
at Niblo’s on Monday evening last. It has been placed upon the 
stage with great care and expense as regards mechanism, scenery, 
and decorations; the incidental ballet is executed Ly a troupe of 
coryphées excellent in their display of limb; several of the scenes 
are painted with an artistic effect that is really striking—take, for 
instance, the opening scene, with the ruined portico in the fore- 
ground, and the broken landscape beyond; and there is a certain 
air of elegance, if not of splendor, in the whole mise. 

Indeed, the only thing about ‘* Bel Demonio,’’ as performed at 
Niblo’s on Monday evening last, on which we cannot conscien- 
tiously bestow a meed of praise, was the acting; but it was a 
first night, to be sure, and actors, like steam-engines, must limp 
along on a few experimental trips before they can work their best. 


As at the Lyceum, so also at Niblo’s, thedeading character in 
“Bel Demonio” is represented by a foreigner speaking very fair 
English. We do not dwell very much on the importance of 
having a character such as Angelo come to us with the most 
unexceptionable English on the tip of his tongue. A slight sus- 
picion of the lingua Tuscana, perhaps, is not out of place with an 
Italian of high degree; and even if Mademoiselle Vestvali’s Eng- 
lish is rather of the Teutonic than of the Tuscan order, we do not 
think that her Angelo is much the worse for that. Mr. Bandman’s 
Shylock is none the less truthful because that artist’s pronunciation 
of English is of a foreign and Hebrew flavor. 

But the acting of Mile. Vestvali in *‘ Bel Demonio ” is.of such a 

very mixed kind that we hardly know whether to set it down for 
‘melodrama or burlesque. Mlle. Vestvali’s make-up in masculine 
character is not good. Her velvet jerkin in the first part of the 
play is unbecomingly short. To be sure, such merely nominal 
skirts are now sometimes discernible upon the ‘“ English walking- 
coats’? of Broadway swells—a revival from the Cencis, perhaps— 
but they are not always becoming. We should like to be informed, 
also, on what authority Angelo, who is supposed to be flourishing 
in the year 1680, is fitted out with patent-leather shoes in one 
act, and patent-leather riding boots in another. The shining 
material, unless we are much mistaken, had not been ushered into 
existence when Doges were about. In the duel scene, Mlle. Vest- 
vali is melodramatic and effective. She fires off her pistols of the 
newest make with intrepidity and lightness of touch, and her 
sword-fence is as picturesque and severe as any that Jacques Cal- 
lot has ever depicted in the rapier passages that he loved to draw. 
But when Angelo has to sing “‘ You are the Star,” it is then that 
Mile, Vestvali relapses into the burlesque. Her execution of this 
song is simply a droll imitation of some tenore whose name we 
cannot just now recall to mind. There is a touch of Brignoli in 
it, and the lady’s stage walk is not unlike that of the renowned 
robusto. 

Of the other performances in the Niblo cast of ‘‘ Bel Demonio,” 
the best, perhaps, is that of Mr. J. G. Burnett as “a rough soldier 
of fortune.” Mr. Burnett makes Rannuccio rough enough, indeed, 
but there are certain touches of nature in his rendering of the 
character with which this actor well knows how to redeem his 
roughs. The acting of Mr. Hagan, as Cardinal Montalto—a sort 
of milk-and-water Richelieu—also deserves a word of commenda- 
tion. It is the only character in which Mr. Hagan, since the long 
run of “The Ticket-of-Leave Man” at the Winter Garden, seems 
to have forgotten that he was still, and for ever was destined to be, 
“Hawkshaw the Detective,’’ and nobody else. Once or twice. 
indeed, we thought that we observed in him a tendency to feel in 
his coa¥-pockets for the hand-cuffs; but that will wear off in 
time, as the Montalto does not wear a coat. Mrs. Skerrett makes 
a very good-looking contadina, and dresses the character with 
much artistic propriety and taste. As the Campireali girl— 
Lena, we think her name is—Miss Rose Eytinge acts with grace, 
and dresses with sunny splendor. But that fatal descent down 
the precipitous steps over the raging torrent! We feared each 
moment that the fair Lena’s voluminous drapery must have 
brought her to grief. Now the flowing train would catch in the 
small but treacherous pine-tree that lurked in the crevice of the 
shattered rock; and anon it would persist in hooking itself on to 
some of the mysterious pegs by which the landscape of the stage 
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is preserved from dissolution. Perhaps all this will be better 
managed, however, before the first week of the play has come to 
an end. 7 

* Bel Demonio ” is a play that requires a good cast to work it 
to the best advantage. To secure a place for it, expense in this 
respect will be necessary, as well as in the incidental features of 
ballet and scenery and appointments. 





LITERARIANA. 


A SUPPRESSED BOOK. 


Some time since we were apprised of the publication of a new 
book (then in press) which was to create a decided sensation in the 
literary world. It was said that it would fairly bristle with person- 
alities, of that very sort which everybody condemns, but everybody 
reads. The publishers were to rely for its sale upon the disappro 
bation which it was expected to receive at the hands of reviewers. 
One of our contributors, who had got an inkling of it, requested 
the favor of reviewing it, for he claimed to be familiar with many of 
the persons mentioned in it. So we waited for the book. Every 
time that the publishers (or publisher) sent us their announcements 
we scanned the list for the name of this wonderful work. But all 
in vain. The book was said to have been suppressed after a few 
copies of it weré stricken off, and we rejoiced that such was the 
case. Everybody knows how interesting is personal gossip, 
particularly if it deal with even the foibles of others; still more 
thrilling is it if spiced with tales of actual vice. Join any circle of 
gossipers, and ere you know it their talk runs to the faults of their 
acquaintances, and beneath all the holy horror that is expressed at 
what Mr. or Mrs. So-and-so has done, you cannot but mark the 
keen relish with which the recital is received. ‘These are facts, the 
truth of which every day’s experience will attest; and we have 
often wondered if the French philosopher did not refer to them 
when he said that we take a certain pleasure in the misfortunes of 
our friends. What is true of conversations is true of publications. 
Accordingly, shrewd publishers—such as have neither self-respect 
nor respect for their patrons—are always on the scent for bits of 
scandal, which, once obtained, are served up in the highest style of 
typographical art. Generally speaking, a certain class of news- 
papers rather monopolize this branch of the business, though others 
are sometimes drawn into it on the plea that it is just what every- 
body wants to read. It is not often, however, that book publishers 
are thus insnared; for prudential reasons, if no other, they shun 
such traps. There is a sentiment of honor among the more 
respectable portion of the trade which would blast the business 
reputation of any publisher who should dare to put his imprint upon 
a book of questionable character. But we are wandering. 

To return, it was given out that this book was suppressed. J udge 
of our surprise at finding it for sale in several public places in this 
city. One dealer actually entreated us to buy a copy, adding that 
it was having a great run. And this, it appears, is the way in 
which the book was suppressed! We have not read it, nor do 
we propose to read it. We do not choose to give its name 
or that of its publisher. Neither deserves a place in the columns 
of any respectable journal. We say frankly that we believe the 
book will have a very extensive sale. It is in the nature of things 
that it should. But, our word for it, some day the publisher will 
get his reward. His chickens will come home to roost, though it 
be not till after nightfall. 





CONCLUSION OF THE ALLAN SALE. 

Tue sale of the Allan Collection which we mentioned in our last 
week’s paper closed on the evening of Friday, the 13th. The final 
“lots,” consisting of Mr. Allan’s omnium gatherum of shoe-buckles 
broaches, china, ancient weapons, etc., sold for all they were worth, 
though far below the prices realized in the earlier days of the sale. 
The large buyers appeared to have been wearied out, or to have 
spent all their superfluous greenbacks, a circumstance which ad- 
mitted gentlemen of moderate taste and means to the chances of 
reasonable competition; these, and the usual dealers present on 
such occasions, constituted the small audience present at the close 
of the sale. One or two undeniable bargains were purchased ; 
as, for instance,-a fine marble bust of Napoleon, said to be by 
Canova, for $110, and a portrait of Smollett, on panel, for $6. 
A number of the autograph “lots’’ sold for less than their market 
value ; as, a letter of Henry Mackenzie, the author of “The Man 
of Feeling,” for seventy-five cents. The present writer purchased 
for the same sum a note of the Scotch poet Tannahill, whose auto- 
graph he never remembers to have seen in any catalogue before. It 
would fetch at least a guineain London. It is directed “Mr. John 
Crawford, Largs, and reads as follows : 


PaIsLeY Sth Aug. 1807 
Dear Sir, 


I was favoured with yours of last week along with the Poetical 
Epistle, and am highly pleased on being honoured with such a par- 
ticular mark of your regard; I will, at some future period, 
endeavour to return it in kind, but you must allow me my own 
time, as you know that these things will not be hurried, and the 
Muse was so jaded in bringing forth her late burthen that “ poor 
hizzie,” she’s done little since ——Your Evening and Morning walks 
are very beautifully described. I likewise admire the whole of the 
concluding passage, begining —“ On Fortune we can ne’er depend.” 
In line 24th for ‘‘ Note of praise”. . . perhaps, “‘ hymn of praise,”. . . 
might do as well— 

Iam much hurried at present, but will write next week, and send 
you two songs which is all that I have been doing in the rhyming 
way since the volume was printed. 

I am Yours, most sincerely, 
Rost. TANNAgILL. 

A fragment of a letter by Robert Burns brought the large sum 

of $45, and a two-page letter of Washington’s to the Common 





Council of the city of New York, the astounding sum of $2,050 . 





We say astounding, for in ordinary times it is doubtful whether it 
could have been run up to $100. The chief value of these 
things depends on the fancy of their owners ; the purchaser of the 
Burns fragment would probably consider the Washington letter 
dear at the same price, while the -purchaser of the latter might not 
care to possess the former, even as a gift, Still, there is a market- 
able value in both, which their buyers were enthusiastic enough to 
exceed, how largely, in the instance mentioned above, we have ex- 
pressed our opinion. And to show that we are not alone in it, we 
will copy here a paragraph from Mr. S, A. Allibone’s “ Diction- 
ary” in reference to the sale of the MSS. of Thomas Gray, the 
poet, in November, 1845. ‘The original manuscript of Gray’s 
Elegy ” (quotes Mr, Allibone, he does not say from whom) “ was 
lately sold at auction in London. There was really ‘a scene’ in the 
auction-room. Imagine a stranger entering in the midst of a sale 
of some rusty-looking old books. The auctioneer produces two 
small half-sheets of paper, written over, torn, and mutilated. He 
calls it ‘a most interesting article,’ and apologizes for its condition. 
Pickering bids ten pounds! Rodd, Foss, Thorpe, Bohn, Holloway, 
and some few amateurs quietly remark, twelve, fifteen, twenty-tive, 
thirty, and so on till there is a pause at sizxty-three pounds! 
The hammer strikes. ‘Hold,’ says Mr. Foss. ‘It is mine,’ 
says the amateur. ‘No, I bid sixty-five in time.’ ‘Then 
I bid seventy.’ ‘Seventy-five,’ says Mr. Foss; and fives 
are repeated again, until the two bits of paper are knocked down 
amidst a general cheer, to Payne & Foss for one hundred pounds 
sterling! On these bits of paper are written the first drafts of the 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, by Thomas Gray, including five 
verses which were omitted in publication, and with the poet’s inter- 
linear corrections and alterations—certainly an ‘interesting article,’ 
Several persons supposed it would call for a ten-pound note, per- 
haps even twenty. A single volume, with W. Shakspeare on the 
fly-leaf, produced sixty years ago a hundred guineas ; but probably, 
with that exception, no mere autograph, and no single sheet of 
paper, ever produced the sum of jive hundred dollars!” Thus far 
the authority from whom Mr. Allibone quotes. The purchaser of 
the MS. was Mr. Penn, of Stoke Pogis, the supposed locality of the 
Elegy. It remained in his possession till August, 1854, when it 
was re-sold to Mr. Wrightson, of Birmingham, for £131. While 
on the subject of Gray manuscripts we may mention that Mr. 
James ‘T. Fields, of Boston, has in his possession one or more 
volumes from Gray’s library, with his autograph on the title-page. 
And the present writer purchased a few years since on a London 
catalogue a splendid copy of a French collection of voyages and 
travels, which formerly belonged to Gray, and contains between 
six and seven hundred annotations, in his peculiarly neat and 
feminine handwriting, many of them exceedingly curious, as 
showing the extent of his reading in out-of-the-way works relating 
to the history, geography, chronology, etc., of the Turks, Tartars, 
Chinese, and other Eastern nations described by the travelers in 
question—Benjamin of Tudela, Marco Polo, John Mandeville, and 
others “‘of that ilk.” It was purchased at the Gray-sale in 1845, 
by the Rev. John Mitford, the editor of a number of volumes in 
Pickering’s Aldine edition of the English Poets, and contains, in 
addition to his autograph, the book-plate of the Rey. William 
Mason, the friend of Gray, who on the death of the latter became 
possessed of his books and papers. To name the price at which 
it was purchased would be cruel—to some of the gentlemen who 
bought “lots” of the kind at the Allan sale, so he forbears to men- 
tion it. 

The first volumes of men who have afterward become famous 
have always possessed an interest in the eyes of book-collectors, 
and frequently a greater one than the volumes themselves justify. 
It is curious to trace in them, as one often can, the germs of future 
greatness, or what is admitted to be such, after the greatness has 
declared itself. Shakespeare’s commentators see, or fancy they 
see, unmistaken evidences of the dramatic faculty in his first crude 
poems, “ Venus and Adonis” and “The Rape of Lucrece,” a 
peculiarity of mental vision which, we venture to say, is not shared 
by the majority of his readers. There were excellences in Tenny- 
son’s first little volume, but few of his then critics could discover 
them ; Christopher North could not, poet though he was himself, 
and in the main an admirable judge of poetry. There were good 
things in Poe’s first volume, which was one of }).omise, though it is 
doubtful if anybody saw it at the time. It is a rare book, so rare, 
indeed, that we never met with but one copy of it, which, by the 
way, was picked up a year or two ago at a book-stall in Paris. 
Poe pretended to reprint it, when he collected his Poetical Works 
in one volume, but he did not, his statement that the poems which 
he did reprint were “ verbatim, without alteration from the original 
edition,” being a deliberate falsehood. He changed many of the 
pieces, enlarging some and shortening others, and made verhal 
alterations throughout. The last three lines of the sonnet “ To 
Science,” for instance, which now stand, 


** Hast thou not torn thi? Naiad from her flood, 
The Elfin from the green gr ags, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind tree ?” 


ran originally, 
“The gentle Naiad from h er fountain-flood ? 
The elfin from the green grass} and from me 
The summer dream beueath ti ¢ shrubbery ?” 


The fourth line of the second stanza of “ Romance,” which now 


reads, 
“*T have no time for idle. cares,” 


stands in the original edition, 
‘*T hardly have had time fm * cares.” 
The second stanza. of “The Lake” now reads, 


“ Br,t when the Night had thrown her pall 
U,pon that spot, as upon all, 
And the mystic wind went by 
Murmuring in melody— 
Then—ab then I would awake } 
To the terror of the lone lake.” 


Tt was origis sqlJy written thus : 


é¢ But when the night had thrown her nal. 1 
Upon that spot—as upon all— o- 2” 
And the black wind murmur’d by 
In a dirge of melody— 

My infant spirit would awake 





‘To the terror of the lone lake,”” 
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The poem “A Dream within a Dream,” which stands in the 
blue-and-gold edition among the poems of Poe’s manhood, and 
consists of twenty-four of the dreariest lines he ever wrote, is in 
reality one of his boyish poems re-written, shortened, and vastly 
improved. It consisted originally of forty lines, which were di- 
vided into four stanzas. But let us copy it here : 





TO ° 
Ts 

Should my early life seem, 
(As well it might,) a dream— 
Yet I build no faith upon 
The King Napoleon— 
I look not up afar 
For my destiny in a star: 





Il. 

in parting from you now 

Thus much I will avow— 

There are beings, and have been, 

Whom my spirit had not seen 

Had I let them pass me by 

With adreaming eye— 

If my peace hath fled away 
-In a night—or in a day— 

In a vision—or in none— 

Is it therefore the less gone ? 


il. 

I am standing ’mid the roar 

Of a weather-beaten shore, 

And I hold within my hand 

Some particles of sand— 

How few! and how they creep e 
Thro’ my fingers to the deep! 

My early hopes? no—they 

Went gloriously away, 

Like lightning from the sky 

At once—and so will I. 

IV. 

So young? ah! no—not now— 

Thou hast not seen my brow, 

But they tell thee I am proud— 

They lie—they lie aloud— 

My bosom beats with shame 

At the paltriness of hame 

With which they dare combine 

A feeling such as mine— 

Nor Stoic? Iam not: 
<In the terror of my lot 

I laugh to think how poor 

That pleasure *‘ to endure !” 
What! shade of Zeno !—I!— 
Endure !—no—no—defy. 


This is reprinting “verbatim” with a vengeance! Enough, 
however, for to-day concerning this curious volume, which was 
printed at Baltimore in 1829, Poe’s eighteenth year. 





FOREIGN. 
THE TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


Ir was originally ourintention to give a full account of what 
might be done in England in honor of the three hundredth birth- 
day of its greatest poet, but the extent and variety of the proceed- 
ings on that occasion in London, Stratford, and elsewhere, compel 
us to,abandon the idea. Not to pass it entirely over, however, we 
will chronicle a few incidents which seem to us worthy of pre- 
servation. To begin with the celebration in Paris. It was like 
the chapter devoted to ‘‘ Snakes” in the History of Iceland, which 
chapter consisted of the words, ‘‘ There are no snakes in Iceland.” 
A celebration was intended there, so far at least as the English and 
a dinner were concerned, but at the eleventh hour it was prohibited, 
and at the twelfth hour the prohibition was removed, one or both 
of which circumstances so disgusted the would-be diners that they 
resolved not to meet as they had proposed ; consequently Paris 
was the only great city in Europe in which Shakespeare was not 
publicly honored. The cause of all this was probably the fact that 
Victor Hugo was chosen to preside at the dinner, and as he will 
not put his foct in France while it is under the rule of Napoleon le 
Petit, his chair would have been vacant in the post of honor—a 
stinging sarcasm which the Emperor didn’t seem to like. For 
while the prohibition against the dinner was removed, it was under- 
stood that no Frenchman was to be present, or, as Earl Gray ex- 
pressed it in a note to the editor of (alignani, “The prefect of 
police had informed Earl Cowley that there could be no objection 
toa dinner of English gentlemen for purely literary. purposes” —a 
sort of imaginary banquet, for which the English, who, we believe, 
are good feeders in general, evidently had no appetite. ‘This, how- 
ever, is from the purpose of the paragraph, which was to introduce 
the following letter from Victor Hugo in answer to the invitation 
of his countrymen : 

* Hauteville House, April 18, 1864, 

“ Gentlemen—Reading your letter, I seem to be among you in 
that France where you call me, and whither my soul flies. French- 
men, in glorifying Shakespeare you set an admirable example. 
You set Shakespeare on a level with your national celebrities ; you 
make him fraternize with Moliére, whom you associate with him; 
and with Voltaire, with whom you compare him. At the hour that 
England is making Garibaldi a citizen of London, you are making 
Shakespeare a citizen of the French republic of letters. In truth, 
Shakespeare is one of you. You love all in that grand man—first, 
that he is a man, and you crown in him the comedian who has 
suffered, the philosopher who has struggled, and the poet who has 
conquered. Your acclamations applaud in his life, will; in his 
genius, power; in his art, honesty; and in his plays, humanity. 
You are right, and civilization approves of this féte. You are 
poets féting poetry, thinkers praising philosophy, artists lauding 
art! And more, you are France saluting England. It is the grand 
salutation of sister to sister, of the nation which claims Vincent de 
Paul to the nation which possessed Wilberforce ; of Paris, where 
equality exists, to London, where liberty thrives. Itis an exchange 
which must be a common benefit—each will give the other what it 
has. To salute England through her great man in the name of 
France is grand! But you do more, you efface geographical 
boundaries. No more French; no more English. You are 
brothers of genius, and you féte ‘it, you féte the globe itself, you 
féte the earth which, three hundred years ago, saw the birth of 
Shakespeare. You consecrate that sublime principle of the oroni- 
presence of mind from which civilization springs. You crush 
selfishness in the heart of nationality. Corneille is not ours; Mil- 
ton is not theirs. Each now is for all. Intelligence is now cosmo- 

olite. You welcome every genius to introduce it to every people. 

y breaking down the barrier between poets you remove it from 
between races, and by the confusion of fame you commence the 
destruction of frontiers. Holy union, this is a great day! Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Moliére, Voltaire undivided! The appropria- 
tion of great men by the whole human race—the common posses- 
sion of perfection! Sych is the first step; the rest will follow. 
This is the work you are inaugurating, a work at once cosmopolite, 


humane, responsible, fraternal, deprived of all nationality, superior 
to local interests or limits. Magnifitent adoption by France of 
jurope, by Europe of the whole world. From such a festival 
civilization emanates. To select a president for this memorable re- 
union, you had the choice of the highest names—you have great 
and illustrious names among you; your list is brilliant with them. 
On this occasion the lofty incarnations of art, the drama, romance, 
history, poetry, philosophy, and eloquence were grouped round the 
pedestal of Shakespeare ; but without doubt you had the idea that, 
in order to give to the celebration of this anniversary a peculiarly 
external character—in order that this manifestation should be above 
and beyond all parties—you should have as president a man placed 
in that same position—a Frenchman out of France—at once pre- 
sent and absent, having his foot in England and his heart in Paris ; 
a sort of possible union placed at a given distance, and so situated 
as to be able to place the two hands of the nations one in the other. 


It happens, by an arrangement of destiny, that that situation is 


mine, and I owe the flattering selection you have made to this 
happy chance. I thank you, and propose a toast: ‘To Shake- 
speare and to England ; to the ultimate success of great intellect ; 
to the communion of peoples in progress and in ideas.’ 
“Victor Hugo.” 

The prefect’s “dinner for purely literary purposes”? reminds us 
of the dinner which was eaten in the Grand Pavilion at Stratford, 
the Earl of Carlyle presiding as chairman, surrounded by a num- 
ber of distinguished gentlemen, among whom were the Most Rey- 
erend Dr. Trench, our old friend ef philological attainments, late 
Deacon, now Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Houghton, and scores 
of noble personages, ending with our own countryman, Mr. Elihu 
Burritt. The bill of fare of this Shakespearean dinner is a curi- 
osity in its way. Here is the substance of it : 
 Tiaties, 8: Seneral WelOome’......3...25..s200 cons eees ‘* Henry VITI.”—1., 4. 
‘¢ Pray you bid those unknown friends to us wel- 2 

come, for it is a way to make us better friends, 

MOPE KNOWN”. ,c-ceccccccccsceee sevceressccee § 
ROAST TURKEYS. 
“Why, here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock”.... 

PEA FOWL. 


‘*Winter’s Tale’—ty., 3. 


.. “Henry V.”—v., 1. 


ccccvccocee © Hamlet”—im., 2. 





CAPONS. 
‘Item, a capon, 2s. 2d.”... ..... | ee waswaamgnes “T, Henry IV.”—11, 4. 
DUCKS. 
‘© Oh, dainty duck !”.........--.......‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream”—v., 7 
BOAR’S HEAD, 


SOE AROS TUM ACOLNOR: DORR” 5.5 014-5 09:6 vin. ses nne 9.005 se sinics * Cymbeline”—11., 5, 

YORK HAMS 

“ Sweet stem from York’s great stock”........... 
TONGUES. 

“Silence is only commendable in a neat’s ‘Merchant of Venice’—t., 1. 


WORGHG GRIGO 0. ssc cc ceac ss wien 
FRENCH RAISED PIES. 
“They are both baked in that pie”............... “ Titus Andronicus”—yv., 3, 
MAYONAISE OF SALMON, 
‘Epicurean cooks sharpen with cloyless / 
sauce his appetite”........ 





---- I, Henry VI.”—11., 5. 


* Anthony and Cleopatra”’—t1., 2. 


“Was never gentle lamb more mild”................05 ++ 
BRAISED LAMB AND BEEF. 

‘“ What say you to a piece of beef and mustard, 

A dish that I do love to feed upon ?”...-..... 

ROAST LAMB, 

Be ** Measure for Measure”—y., 1. 
AND FOWLS. 

** Othello”—t., 3. 


“ Richard”—11., 1. 


.** Taming the Shrew”—tv., 3. 
** Come you to seek the lamb here? 
GALANTINES OF TURKEY 

“The Tarkial preparation” 0.250... s.cee ws souesi 
LOBSTER AND MAYONAISE SAL/ 

‘Salad was born to do me good”................+. “TI, Henry IV.”—1Vv., 10. 

DRESSED LOBSTERS AND CRABS, 
“There’s no meat like them; I could wish my / 








5 





“Timon of Athens”—1., 2 


ic dieta-a’e esa *“*Timon of Athens”—tv., 3, 

S AND LAMPREYS. 

‘* From the banks of Wye and Sandy-bottomed ¢ “E Henry IV.°<m:;, 1 
Severn” . : * oy de 


“Cry to it, as the Cockney did to the eels, when she 

them i’ the paste alive”.... Orr Su. Cree : 
DESSERT CAKES, JELLIES, AND CREAMS, 

“The queen of curds and cream”...... app tops! eh 1) ** Winter’s Tale”—1v., 3. 

TOURTES, MERINGUES, AND CHARLOTTES DE RUSSE. 
“ They call for dates and quinces in the pastry”. .‘‘ Romeo and Juliet”’-—1v., 4. 
BEE HIVES. 
* For so work the honey bees”. .......... --cccsccccceseee Henry V.”—t1., 2. 
FRUIT. 

** Hercules did shake down mellow fruit”.............. ** Coriolanus” _-tv., 6. 
DINNER ROLLS. F 

*¢ The roll! where’s the roll ?”............-----+--.*II, Henry IV.”—1m1., 2. 

DRESSED POTATOES, 

“Let the sky rain potatoes”, ...00060 2. cccccoccicets “Merry Wives’’—v., 5. 







** And herg’s a pot of good double beer, neighbor ; 
Drink, and fear not your man,”’ “TI, Henry Vl.”—11., 3. 
CHAMPAGNE, HOCK, CLARET, PORT, AND SHERRY. 
‘He calls for wine; ‘a health,’ quoth he.”.....‘* Taming the Shrew”’—u1., 2. 


The feature of the celebration, however, so far as Stratford was 
concerned, we take to have been the collection of Shakespeare por- 
traits exhibited in the Shakespeare Hall, a collection which sur- 
prises us from its extent, and which includes a number of portraits, 
suppositious, of course, in most cases, of which, we believe, neither 
Boaden and Wivell have spoken, nor, indeed, Mr. Hain Friswell, 
in his late volume on the subject. The following account of these 
portraits, which we find in the Morning Star, is worthy of preserva: 
tion for future reference : 


“First of all, let us attend to the portraits of Shakespeare, of 
which there are twenty-eight here, each claiming a special interest. 
As one examines these, it is plain that there are three various con- 
ceptions of Shakespeare from which these portraits have grown. 
One is what we may call the Court Shakespeare, in which he is 
represented in fine costumes, or in reading his plays to royal assem- 
blages. Another is the Shakespeare of the theaters. A third is 
Shakespeare asa man. In the first of these we see an idealized 
and finely plumed courtier of the Elizabethan sort. In the second 
we see the jovial and smart companion of Ben Jonson and the rest. 
In the third we see the high-browed and serious man about whom 
the curiosity of the whole world still clings. The first we come to 
is that of Jansen, owned by J. Staunton, Esq., a very fair represen- 
tation of the traditional Shakespeare. On the whole, it is likely 
that this portrait will always hold a particularly good place in the 
estimation of good judges. Jansen came to England in 1618, two 
years after Shakespeare’s death, and this portrait is one of a class 
painted after his coming of Ben Jonson, of Leneve, Master of the 
Merchant Taylor’s Company, and others. Another is. a portrait, 
owned by J. Mitchell, Esq., of Shakespeare at the age of forty- 
seven, about which there is nothing special to be said. The next 
is a small portrait, owned by D. B. Harvey, Esq., more 
remarkable for having around it five heads of the nobility 
cotemporary with Shakespeare. Then there is the old and 
striking portrait by Beale. A single type has been followed | 
in all of these. But now in an old portrait of large size | 
owned by the Earl of Warwick, we come to a quite peculiar por- | 
trait. Here we have a great brow, the air of a cloistered scholar, a 
thin, sharp chin, and nothing whatever of the ruddy-lipped, jolly 
deer-stealing Shakespeare. This is clearly the Shakespeare who 
has become an interesting figure to serious scholars, not as actor or 
dramatist, but as thinker and poet. The next, owned by J. Lucy, 
Esq., much resembles the first we have noticed, and is perhaps 
notable, like that, for having a high but quite narrow forehead. 
This portrait was originally in Richmond Palace, and wien that 





was dismantled during the Commonwealth, was sold to a gentleman 





named Little, and afterward came into the’possession of a Mr. 
Wilks, a picture dealer. This and two other portraits here have 
small rings in the ears. The next portrait, owned by Thomas 
Fiddian, Esq., is an idealization of other portraits. The next, 
belonging to the Countess of Zetland, is one of the earringed ones, 
and certainly has some marks of originality about it. The next has 
excited much attention, owing to the following note appended to it : 
‘This portrait was sold at a sale of pictures at Lumley Castle in 
the year 1807.’ The sale appears to have been badly managed, for 
many even of.the family portraits were sold anonymously, and this 
of Shakespeare among the number. Fortunately, Mr. Ralph 
Waters, an artist of Newcastle, recognized the picture and bought 
it. It continued in his possession until his death, when his brother 
sold it to its late owner, George Rippen, Esq. Surtees, in the 
‘ History of Durham,’ says: ‘ The paintings described by Pennant 
in 1776 at Lumley Castle are chiefly portraits of illustrious English- 
men, the cotemporaries of Lord John Lumley, who may be fairly 
deemed the author of the collection.’ Thg Lord Lumley alluded 
to was cotemporary with Shakespeare, and died two years before 
him, when the title became extinct. Examining this portrait, we 
are not impressed by the one deviation from the rest which 
it has—namely, more deep-set eyes and larger eye-sockets. 
The next (owned by Earl Ferrers) suggests a doubt whether 
it is a portrait of Shakespeare or any great poet. The 
next is that which is best known as * The Stratford Portrait.’ 
It is set in a frame made out of a portion of the wood of 
the Shakespeare House. It is in the dress and style of 
the bust in the church, and is undoubtedly a copy from it, which, 
since Malone defaced that in the church with white paint, makes 
this very important; indeed, de would say that there would be no 
harm in recoloring that from this. The next is a portrait owned 
by the Earl of Warwick, ‘said to be Shakespeare,’ wherefore I 
cannot divine. Another, belonging to Sir E. Wilmot, is a type of 
the courtly style already mentioned. Thé'next is by Jansen, and 
differs from the first mentioned by him in its youth. Another 
(owned by A. Truman, Esq.,) is remarkable as being one of two 
—the other being that said to be by Rubens (1611)—which gives us 
for our Shakespeare along, wayworn, John Calvinish kind of face, 
quite different from all others. The next is an ordinary but well- 
painted face by Humphrey. ‘The next is that by H. Duke, which 
is interesting as a copy from the original owned by the Queen. 
And now we have a third by Jansen, one which Lavater would 
have liked least, but which has about it a look of reality and pecu-’ 
liarity calculated to arrest the attention of the cognoscenti. The 
next is Lord Leigh’s, and is the traditional face. The next is an 
imaginary bust. The next is a crayon copy by Humphrey of the 
Chandos portrait. The next is the Banerstock portrait,a three-quarter 
length painted on panel, which is very old, and resembles some- 
what those by Jansen. Next is the lithograph of the Felton por- 
trait, of which more than half the face is forehead. The next is 
the Norwich portrait, which represents Shakespeare aged forty; it 
is a miniature on copper, half-length figure standing, with vignette 
of the old Globe ‘Theater in the corner. This strongly.reminds me 
of the face of the bust in the church. The next is the Chandos 
portrait, of which so much has been written; its distinction is a 
barely perceptible frown or look of anxiety. The next is that 
owned by Rev. ‘IT. R. Medwin, which is doubtless valued by its 
owner. The next is quite an interesting old portrait called, I believe, 
the ‘ Mountedchcombe picture.’ It was sent by the Earl of Effing- _ 
ham. But we are not favored with the history which it doubtless 
has. It has a more strongly developed set of features and a less 
towering brow than others. After all, however, my belief is that 
we must look to the bust in the chugeh for the most original por- 
trait of Shakespeare. It was obvidusly the mould of the dead 
Shakespeare’s face, and though he that took the impression was no 
artist, and could not produce the eyes, nor imagine the beard and 
moustache which had probably been removed for the mask, so that 
the front view is somewhat grotesque, yet the profile and the facial 
lines are invaluable. 

“Tt is remarkable how all these portraits agree in some things, 
and how widely a few of them differ in some essential particulars. 
Two or three of the oldest represent his head as long and narrow, 
others give it 2 Teutonic breadth. One makes him a shrewd fel- 
low, such as Burns had in his eye when he wrote : 

*** Conceal yoursel’ as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek thro’ every ither man 
With carefu’, sly inspection.’ 


Another makes him an impulsive, genial, self-forgetful man- 
boy. But in giving a lofty and partially bald forehead, large 
lobes above the eyes, the apex of the head far back, the nose firm, 
the upper lip long, the under lip full, soft, and. beautifully curved, 
and the chin inclining to pointed, or what the physiognomists call 
the ‘active chin,’ all the portraits agree.” 


The nearest approach to poetry, so far as we have seen, was this 
bit of verse, written by Miss Eliza Cook for the planting of a Shake- 
speare oak on Primrose Hill. It is about up to the common 
standard of prologue writing : ° 


** Joyous, yet solemn, is our purpose here: 
Claiming, alike, glad smile and tender tear. 
The smile—to know our Jubilee is given 
To him who left on earth some rays from Heaven, 
The tear—to think that he who spread such flame, 
Passed from his place too soon to learn his fame, 
Yet smile and tear are hallowed as we breathe 
The name of Shakespeare o’er the bays we wreathe ; 
While glowing spirits in that name unite, 
Blending Love’s festal with Devotion’s right. 


“The world is wide—yet all the world will own 
That England’s Shakespeare fills its noblest throne ; 
That Wisdom, Wit, Mirth, Feeling, Mind, and Soul 
Rule ’neath his scepter-touch from pole to pole. 


‘* Sweet Nature tuned his harp of myriad strings 
To rouse an echo in all human things, 
Possessor of the strange, magician power— 
Heir to Creation’s vast and mystic dower, - 
He held no honors from our schools below ; 
God gave him more than monarch can bestow ; 
For Genius—simple, mighty, and sublime— 
Stamped him—the Priest and Poet for ‘ All Time.’ 


“ Here do we gather—sacredly to raise 
Our shouts of triumph and our songs of praise. 
Here have we met, in warm and earnest bands, 
To twine his Glory-crown with toil-worn hands. 
Here do we help to stud his diadem 
With Labor’s sweat-drop—England’s richest gem. 
Here do the people write with blazing pen, 
‘Shakespeare was born of ** England’s Working Men,”’ 


‘* Well may our foreheads flush—our hearts rejoice— 
While the loud boast is heard from every voice : P 
For all the tides of all the Cesars’ blood 
Fade by the side of Avon’s rippling flood : 

The heroes of Rome, Persia, Greece, and Troy 
Must yield the palm to Stratfofd’s peasant boy ; 
And England’s Princes bend with high regard 
To swell the homage paid to England’s Bard. 


“Three hundred years—long years—have rolled away 
Since first he saw the world he came to sway ; 
And unborn millions—proud as we are now— 
In untold ages still will crown his brow. 
Time’s ‘Curfew Bell’ will ne’er ring but his fire ; 
For Truth—Eternal Truth—illumes his lyre. 
And while Truth dwells in man’s responsive breast 
Shakespeare shall live—the matchless and the blest !” 


We conclude our Shakespeareana to-day with the following lines, 
which were written by Mr. John Brougham, dramatist, actor, and 
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what not, and sung as a cantata at a Shakespeare supper, which 
the chief London actors got up -in honor of the occasion on the 
night of the 22d of April, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. They fol- 
lowed a short speech and a toast, by Mr. Buckstone. 


“* What shall his crown be? Not the laurel leaf 

That, blood-besprinkled. decks the warrior’s head, 
Who grasps at Glory, as Destruction’s chief ; 

A living monument to thousands dead, 
Bequeathing a vast legacy of grief— 

Some pest-incarnate, fed with human life, 

Born of Ambition or the lust of strife. 


“*In regal coronet shall we proclaim 

Him Monarch? That would circumscribe his worth ; 
A kingly diadem would only shame 

The kinglier Taoucut, whose realm is the whole earth ! 
Such petty vanities but mock his fame. 

Profane it not—he is all crowns above : 

Hero of Peace—Evangelist of Love!” 


‘ 

Tue Hakluyt Society has lately published a translation of the 
travels of Ludovico di Varthema in Egypt, Syria, Arabia Deserta 
and Arabia Felix, in Persia, India, and Ethiopia, a.p. 1503 to 
1508. Among other curious things contained therein is the fol- 
lowing anecdote of a sultan of Cambay, who had ‘ moustachios 
under his nose so long that he tied them on his head as a woman 
would tie her tresses :” 


“Every day he eats poison. f, not, however, imagine that he 
fills his stomach with it; but he eats a certain quantity, so that 
when he wishes to destroy any great personage he makes him come 
before hiri stripped and naked, and then eats certain fruits which 
are called chofole, which resemble a muscatel nut. He also eats 
certain leaves of herbs, which are like the leaves of the sour 
orange, called by some tamboli; and then he eats some lime of 
oyster shells, together with the above-mentioned things. When he 
has masticated them well, and has his mouth fall, he spurts it out 
upon that person whom he wishes to kill, so that in the space of 
half an hour he falls to the ground dead. This sultan has also 
three or four thousand women, and every night that he sleeps with 
one she is found dead in the morning. Every time that he takes 
off his shirt that shirt is never again touched by any one, and so of 
his other garments; and every day he chooses new garments.” 


Mr. Nassau W. Senior has lately published a volume of 
“Essays on Fiction,” in which he gives his views regarding several 
of the chief English novelists, as Sir Walter Scott, Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, William Makepeace Thackeray, and Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. He writes with great good sense, as may be seen 
by the following summary of his critique on Scott, which we take 
from a clever notice of his ‘ Essays,” from the Saturday 
Review : 


“Mr. Senior’s volume is a good illustration of the old remark, 
that men whose occupations are dry and severe have a special 
liking for reading and criticising novels. Nearly the first of his 
writings which attracted any attention were his reviews of 
the Waverley Novels, written whilst he was still a practicing 
conveyancer. The reason of this is not to be sought entirely in the 
pleasure of contrast. The fact is*due to a great extent to the 
scope which the criticism novels affords to several of the harder 
qualities of mind. A novel is a collection of imaginary facts, on 
which the critic has to make his remarks without the trouble of in- 
vestigating the truth of the statements before him, or searching into 
collatera! or illustrative topics. He looks the book over and con- 
siders what it suggests, what are the propositions which may be ex- 
tracted from it, and what is their value. It is, in short, an excel- 
lent text for as lively a sermon on subjects of general interest as a 
man happens to have it in him to preach. Hence the criticism of 
novels often comes to show at least as much of the opinions and 
feelings of the critic himself as of the novels which are the sub- 
jects of his remarks, ‘his is specially the case with Mr. Senior. 
His articles on the Waverley Novels show a keen relish for their 
beauties, but the principal interest of them lies, not so much in 
the descriptions of Sir Walter Scott which they contain, as in the 
reflections which they suggest to the critic himself. They are 
vigorous, spirited essays, full of shrewd remarks, connected together 
by the fact that they were all suggested by different parts of the 
Waverley Novels. For instance, the description of the siege of 
Torquilstone Cagtle in “Ivanhoe” leads Mr. Senior to ask how Scott 
managed to make it so vivid. This suggests a careful inquiry into 
the way in which descriptions may be made lively, and the special 
means employed by Scott-for that purpose. The method in the 
present instance is then shown to consist in putting an account of 
part of the scene to be described into the mouth of a supposed eye- 
witness, who is supposed to be repeating her own first impressions 
on the subject to an experienced person who, though prevented 
from looking on himself, knows from experience enough about the 
matter to bring out the interesting points by judicious questions. 
Thousands upon thousands of readers have been charmed with the 
vigor and beauty of the description, but few indeed would either 
appreciate the difficulties to be overcome, or the mental resources 
displayed by Scott in dealing with them, unless they were pointed 
out by some one who was accustomed not only to enjoy but to 
heighten his enjoyment by analyzing its constituent elements.” 


We commend what Mr. Senior says of Scott’s marvelous power 
of description to the attention of our own novelists, most of whom 
are apparently ignorant of his method. Mr. Senior’s remarks on the 
weakness of some of Scott’s plots is also worthy of their serious 
consideration. 


“No one,” continues the critic, “ can possibly accuse him of un- 
derrating, or of not enjoying, Sir Walter Scott; yet he sees his 
faults in the clearest light, and describes them in the most emphatic 
language. His great forte in this particular lies in the criticism of 
plots. He takes the narrative as a true one, and asks why this, 
that, and the other thing was done, in a way which combines strong 
good sense with practical experience of life. For instance, Why 
did not Nigel get his mortgage transferred if he was being pressed 
for payment ? and why was it such a favor to transfer it? Why 
did he fall in love with Margaret Ramsay after seeing her only 
twice, and being unable to get her to talk the first time ¢ How did 
Frank Osbaldistone persuade Diana Vernon to marry him after all, 
when the original objections to the marriage were rather strength- 
ened than otherwise? Why did Quentin Durward’s uncle give up 
the future Mrs. Durward to his nephew? and why did Quentin the 
hervic stand behind the curtain ready to commit a most brutal 
assassination at the orders of Louis X1.? Take the following sen- 
tences as an instance of the vigorous blame which a critic who 
really uses his mind can allot to a writer whom he heartily admires 
and carefully studies. ‘Such a story (as “ Quentin Durward ”) is 
almost too weak for criticism. It is a curious union of almost in 
compatible faults. Its triteness is as offensive as its improbability.’ 
When a man who can and will speak his mind in this way does 
praise, his praise is worth having ; and, on the whole, the praise of 
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with his friend Mungo Park, the African traveler. a 


“They had come from Ashestiel, where Scott then lived, and 
where ‘‘ Marmion” was written and its delightful epistles inspired— 
where he passed the happiest part of his life—leaving it, as Hoge 
said, ‘for gude an’ a’;’ for his fatal ‘dreams about his cottage’ 
were now begun. He was to have ‘a hundred acres, two spare 
bedrooms, with dressing-rooms, each of which will, on a pinch, 
have a couch-bed.’ We all know what the dream, and the cottage, 
and the hundred acres carne to—the ugly Abbotsford; the over- 
burdened, shattered brain driven wild, and the end, death and 
madness. Well, it was on that ridge that the two friends—each 
romantic, but in such different ways—parted never to meet again. 
There is the ditch Park’s horse stumbled over and all but fell. ‘I 
am afraid, Mungo, that’s a bad omen,’ said the Sheriff; to which 
he answered, with a bright smile on his handsome, fearless face— 
‘ Freits (omens) follow those who look to them.’ With this expres- 
sion, he struck the spurs into his horse, and Scott never saw him 
again. He had not long been married to a lovely and much-loved 
woman, and had been speaking to Scott about his new African 
scheme, and how he meant to tell his family he had some business 
in Edinburgh—send them his blessing, and be off—alas! never to 
return! Scott used to say, when speaking of this parting, ‘I stood 
and looked back, but he did not.” A more memorable place for 
two such men to part in would not easily be found. Where we are 
standing is the spot Scott speaks of when writing to Joanna Baillie 
about her new tragedies—‘ Were it possible for me to hasten the 
treat I expect in such a composition with you, I would promise to 
read the volume at the silence of noonday upon the top of Minchmoor.’ ” 

The second volume of the “ Journey of the Prussian Embassy 
to Persia, in the year 1860 and 1861,” has recently appeared at 
Leipzie, accompanied with numerous illustrations. It contains a 
description of the journey from Ispahan by way of the ruins of 
Persepolis to Schiraz, with an account of the death of Herr von 
Minutoli, the chief of the expedition. From Schiraz the party 
went to Teheran, and returned home through Asiatic Russia by 
way of Tiflis to Moscow and St. Petersburg. The author of the 
work, Dr. Heinrich Brugsch, was the secretary of the Embassy, 
and his thorough acquaintance with oriental history and languages, 
as well as his previoug experience in explorations in Egypt, has 
enabled him to accumulate a good deal of valuable information. 
The work is rich in topographical and archeological and ethnolo- 
gical details, and contains also many interesting historical and 
literary notices upon Persia and its people, to which is added an 
account of the commercial relations of the country with Europe. 
The German reviewers can render to the author no greater praise 
than to say that he deserves to be ranked with Chardin and Mal- 
colm and Fraser. 

Mr. Rey, who in 1857 and 1858 made several scientific excursions 
into the still unknown regions of the Hauran and the country east 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, has lately published another 
work, entitled “Etude Historique et Topographique de la Tribu de 
Juda,’’ containing the results of a second expedition, undertaken 
at the expense of the French government in 1859, for the investi- 
gation of the country as well as the antiquities of Judea or the 
southern part of Palestine. His scientific explorations lasted but 
about a fortnight. His book is very roughly handled by the Ger- 
man critics. 

The first volume of a “ Lexicon Lingue Aithiopice,” by Fr. 
August Dillmann, has been published at Leipzic. 

The two or three great leaders in the movement of the Refor- 
mation have long monopolized the attention of the general reader. 
There were other actors, however, in that drama, whose lives de- 
serve to be studied. ‘Sebastian Castellio. Ein Biographischer 
Versuch nach den Quellen von Jakob Maihly” is the title af a book 
which has recently appeared at Basel. Castellio was a learned 
scholar, who exerted considerable influence not only in his own but 
in the succeeding generation. In his knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage he was the equal of the best philologers of the day. His 
early death, however, at the age of forty-eight, prevented him from 
playing so conspicuous a part as his talents would have justified. 
It was his misfortune to fall into a dispute with Calvin, and 
charges were preferred against him to the magistracy at Basel by 
Beza and his followers. The controversy was so violent, indeed, 
that it brought on a fever, of which he died, thus narrowly escaping 
the fate of Servetus. One of his favorite objects was to replace the 
classics in the schools with Latin translations of Biblical stories. 

The relations between the empire and the papacy in the middle 
age is a subject which deserves more study than it has received. 
Dr. B. Niehues has published the first volume of his ‘Geschichte 
des Verhaltnisszwischen Kaiserthum und Papstthum im Mittel- 
alter.’ In order, however, to explain the empire, the author finds 
it necessary to begin with the founding of Rome, and to understand 
the papacy he goes back to the birth of Christ. His work is very 
diffuse, but shows a thorough study of the whole subject. 

After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes all assemblages of 
Protestants were forbidden under the ‘severest penalties. The 
manuscript mémoires of a nobleman of Normandy, Isaac Dumont 
de Bostaquet, who, as an eye-witness, describes the condition of 
the Protestants in his province, having come into the possession 
of M. Waddington, he was led to collect other information upon 
the same subject, which is incorporated in a book bearing the 
title, “‘ Le Protestantisme en Normandie depuis le 1évocation de 
V'édit de Nantes jusqu’a la fin du dixhuitime siécle (1685- 
1795). 

Persons who suffer from the so-called hay fever, and ean read 
German, will doubtless be glad to know that an important and 
exhaustive work upon that subject has been published by Professor 
Phobus, of Giessen. It is entitled ‘‘ Der typische Fruhsommer- 
Katarrh oder der sogenarmten Heu-fieber, Heu-Asthma.” 

“La Linguistique et 1’ Anthropologie, par M. le Dr. Broca,”’ the 
secretary of the Anthropological Society of Paris, is the title of a 
very able treatise, published originally in the Builetins of the 
society, but since issued separately. His most important posi- 
tions are these: 1. The highest order of anthropologfeal charac- 
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Scott, and among others Williamhope Ridge, where Scott parted | clusions to which they seem to lead are in opposition to those 


which are grounded upon physical characteristics—whenever the 
point is to determine whether a race has altered the type or 
changed the language, it is to be remembered that the type is 
infinitely more permanent than the language. 3. When two 
races live on the same soil and blend together, the physical type 
is altered in proportion to the intensity of the amalgamation, but 
the race which thus results always tends in the course of genera- 
tions to a return to the characteristics of the more numerous 
mother race. The physical type which, with more or less purity, 
survives the blending is therefore that of the numerically prepon- 
derating race. 4. Languages are not subject to the same law. 
Sooner or later one drives out the other, at the cost it may be of 
various alterations, which, however, do not modify its essential 
characteristics. The surviving language is not always that of 
the more numerous race; it is often that of the less numerous. 
5. In the last case there is no analogy between the facts of an- 
thropology and language, but a striking contradiction, Language 
exhibits an independence which anthropology does not possess. 
The results of linguistic investigation are therefore not to be 
adopted without caution. They are always, however, of very 
great value, for if they do not show the blood relationship of races 
they nevertheless exhibit their linguistic relations; that iv, their 
change of place, their blending, and even their history in periods 
of which no recollection remains. 6. Language, therefore, can 
furnish no decisive canons to anthropology. In our scientific con- 
troversies it is not to appear as ihe judge, but as a witness. 

German historical inquiries are often as minute as they are 
always profound. ‘Did the Emperor Friedrich I. before the bat- 
tle of Legnano {in 1176) throw himself at the feet of the Duke 
Heinrich der Lowe ?” is the title of a recent critical treatise. The 
author thinks he didn’t. 


The Royal Academy of Brussels having proposed to the com- 
mon council of that city to erect n monument to the Counts Eg- 
mont and Horne, the famous victims of the arbitrary policy of 
Philip IT., a violent controversy arose among the members of the 
council upon the subject; one side—the extreme liberal—com- 
plaining that they did not follow the standard of the revolt; the 
other—the extreme clerical—maintaining that the sentence passed 
upon them, although severe, was legal. Theodore Juste, the author 
of several excellent biographies of Margaret of Austria, of 
Mary Queen of Hungary, of Mamix de St. Aldegonde and 
Christine de la Laing, and of several other works relating to the 
history of Belgium, has recently published a volume entitled ‘“ Le 
Comte d’Egmont.et le Comte de Horne (1552-1568). D’apres 
des documents authentiques et inédits,” in which he maintains 
that each party is wrong, and that both men fell victims to the 
vengeance of Philip and Alba. The tragic history of Egmont, so 
long familiar to us in Goethe’s weil-known drama of that name, 
has been revived in the histories of Prescott and Motley,*and the 
masterly exposition of it by Juste will not fail to be read with in- 
terest. He does not confine himself to the last six or seven years 
of the lives of these celebrated men, but enters into a general con- 
sideration of the previous career of each, in order thus te ascertain 
their real character. And he has availed himself for this purpose 
not merely of the great material which has been collected during 
the last twenty years for the illustration of the revolt of the 
Netherlands in the sixteenth century, and especially the documents 
connected, with the trial of Egmont published by the General- 
procurator De Bavay, but also of many unprinted documents 
communicated to him by Gachard and Diegerik. 
in the revolt was of less importance. 


Horne’s share 
He was not a man of great 
political influence, and perished at last, indeed, rather in conse- 
quence of his own incompetency, while Egmont, for his noble en- 
deavor to reconcile the disastrous quarrels between Philip and 
the Netherlands, deserved to be rewagded, not punished. Yet, 
says the author, the blood of both was not shed in vain, If 
they were not martyrs to the cause of religious freedom, they are 
yet entitled to the glory of being its early champions, and, without 
being rebels, of being the fearless defenders of the constitutional 
liberties of their country. This was their crime in the eyes of 
Philip, and this is their claim to the gratitude of posterity. 

The publication of documents illustrative of the history of Ger- 


‘many is going on in that country with much thoroughness and con- 


siderable rapidity. Dr. Janssen has recently brought out the first 
volume of a very important work, entitled “ Frankfurt’s Reichskorres- 
pondenz nebst andern verwandten Aktenstiicken von 1376-1519.” 
The present volume covers the period from King Wenzel to the 
death of King Albrecht, 1376-1439. The material which thus for 
the first time comes to light will be found to be indispensable to a 
proper understanding of the events to which it relates. 








PERSONAL.. 


Amone recent deaths we may mention that of Mr. Alaric Alex- 
ander Watts, favorably known in the English literary world as a 
poet, critic, art-connoisseur, and journalist. He died, after a brief 
illness, on the 5th of April, at his residence in Kensington Park, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. Mr. Watts was born in London, 
in March, 1797, of a good but impoverished family. His education 
as a boy commenced in the grammar school of Wye College, 
Kent, of which his only brother, many years his senior, was one of 
the masters. A few years later found Alaric an usher in a school 
which his brother started at Putney. Finding it impossible to 
pursue his own education while he was attending to that of his 
brother’s pupils, he determined, at the age of fifteen, to seek it else- 
where, and offered himself as pupil-teacher to George Crabbe, 


author of the “ Technological Dictionary,” by whom he was ac- 
cepted. He continued his vocation as a teacher in several schools 
until his twenty-fifth year, when he commenced his literary career 
with a small volume entitled “ Poetical Sketches,” It was illustra- 
ted with engrayjngs by Heath, from designs by Stothard, aug passed 


Sir Walter far outweighs the blame.” teristics are always the physical characteristics, since these are 


the most permanent. 2. Linguistic characteristics are always 
useful, often indispensable, but they cannot of themselves alone 
def sj:ely sulve tho problems of anthzopology, Whenever wae con- 


Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, in his recently published sketch 
of “ Minchmoor,” which lies between the Tweed and the Yarrow, 
dgseribes various luealities made cassie grgund by the genius of 
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rapidly through five editions. Toward the end of the same year 
his publishers purchased the Leeds Intelligencer, and he became its 
editor. He was afterward editor of the Manchester Courier ; was en- 
gaged in establishing the Standard ; and for ten years was the edi- 
tor of the United Service Gazette. Altogether he was connected 
with the newspaper press for twenty years, and worked during that 
period on some twenty conservative journals in London and the 
country. To go back, however, to his purely literary life. In 1824 he 
started ‘The Literary Souvenir,” one of the earliest of the Eng- 
lish annuals, the success of which soon brought a host of rivals into 
the field. It was continued annually for ten years, when it was 
succeeded by “The Cabinet of Modern Art,” under the same 
editorship. In 1850 Mr. Watts published a selection of his poetical 
works in one large volume, illustrated by numerous fine line-en- 
gravings, after pictures and designs, by Stothard, Howard, Danby, 
etc. It was entitled “ Lyrics of the Heart, and other Poems,” and 
contained, in addition to Mr. Watts’s own effusions, a number of 
lyrics from the pen of. his wife, who was the youngest sister of the 
late Mr. J. H. Witfen, the translator of Tasso and Garcilasso de la 
Vega, and who had been for years associated with her husband in 
his literary labors. A pension from the Civil List of £100 per 
annum was conferred upon Mr. Watts in 1853, ‘in consequence 
of the services rendered by him to Literature and the Fine Arts 
through thirty years.” It will probably be continued to his 
widow. 

In the death of Friedrich Windischmann at Rome, in 1861, 
whither he had been summoned to superintend the publication of 
certain ecclesiastical works in the Armenian language, the Romish 
Church lost one of its ablest theologians as well as one of its most 
learned oriental scholars. A collection of some of his treatises 
upon subjects of oriental learning, entitled “ Zoroastrische Studien 
Abhandlungen zar Mythologie und Sagengeschichte des alten 
Tran,’ has been recently made by Friedrich Spiegel. The sacred 
literature of the Parsees is discussed in almost every aspect. The 
geography of the country as well as the myths of the people and 
the dogmas of the priests are illustrated at considerable iength. 
One of the chief points of the work, however, is to show how the 
older and later Parsee literature corroborates the sacred writings— 
how the traditional literature of the Parsees maintains an unbroken 
connection with the original texts. The connection also between 
the Jewish records and the Avesta is developed with ability and 
clearness. When the Aryans took possession of the ancient 
Semitic countries, they did not annihilate the Semitic civilization. 
With the territory there passed over to them also the arts of the 
Semitic races. And the striking resemblance between the sacred 
customs of the Parsees and the Jews shows the influence of the 
vanquished upon the religion also of their conquerors. In treating 
of the connection between the Persians and the Jews, the author 
shows farther how exactly the records of the Bible accord with 
those of the Persian monuments. The Persian King Ahasuerus 
of the Bible he considers to be Cambyses. 


The Queen of Holland, when in Paris a year or two since, ex- 
pressed a desire to meet the members of the French Academy, the 
result of which is thus narrated in a recent letter from Paris: 
“The emperor said he would like to please her majesty, but if she 
could succeed in getting them to accept an invitation to the court, it 
would be more than he had been able to do. The queen, however, 
was bent upon accomplishing her object, and induced the emperor to 
consent to sending invitations once more to the learned body to come 
toa breakfast at the Tuileries. By an extraordinary coincidence, all 
of the gentiemen were seized with an indisposition which prevented 
them from having the honor of paying their respects to the imperial 
family. ‘The queen was not to be turned aside from her intention 
of seeing the Academy in force. She therefore called on one of its 
members, expressing her great desire to meet his colleagues. The 
gentleman, who had known the queen in Holland, said, ‘T will 
see that your majesty is gratified, provided you will come to break- 
fast at my house.’ To this the queen most graciously and most 
willingly assented, and a visitor of the wife of the academician 
found this lady, dust-brush in hand, in the great commotion befitting 
good housekeepers the day previous to the one appointed for the 
breakfast, and was informed of the cause. The queen went to break- 
fast,and remained so long that she forgot an engagement with the 
emperor, and was obliged to be sent for by the grand chamberlain.” 


Miss Braddon’s last novel, “ Henry Dunbar: the Story of an 
Outcast,’ is understood to be the reconstruction of a portion of a 
story contributed by her to the London Journal under the title of 
«The Outcasts.”” “In that story,” says an English paragraphist, 
“there were two plots, and as it is necessary to work up the penny 
romance readers to a pitch at the end of every number, in a tale 
running through eight months, there must be thirty-two frightful 
excitements! This is rather more than the average novel de- 
vourers can stand, so Miss Braddon has toned down her incidents 
and rewritten her story. Constant practice has taught this young 
lady her art—there is an immense difference between the tone of 
the ‘Doctor’s Wife,’ now running through Temple Bar, and the 

- crudities of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.’” 


Apropos of Mr. Tennyson, says a correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Star, I hear, on the best authority, that a second attempt at 
spoliation was made on the “ Wellingtonia Gigantea,’’ and that 

the tree has now been protected by an iron fence. Two monthson 
the mill wouid be the only way of dealing with the perpetrators of 
such vandalism as this, couid they but be caught. The Laureate 
would seem io be baited almost to death by intrusive Cockneys 
who are perpetually intruding on his privacy, and it must have 
been from the depths of his soul that so long ago as 1842 he 
wrote : 
“ Break lock and seal! betray the trust! 
Keep nothing sucred: ’tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know.” 
The many-headed beast returns to town, balked of his chance of 
prying, and proclaims the Laureate a misanthrope: ‘ ’tis but 
just,” though s: 





sarecly necessary to say, that to all persons pro- 


rerly ao renited lar, Tennyson is thercughly courteous, and that 











he gave every facility and attention to the representative of our 
cotemporary, the J//ustrated London News, for taking the admir- 
able sketch of Farringford which appears in that journal. 


M. Michelet gave a fancy ball recently, at which all the guests 
appeared as historical characters, M. Michelet wearing an exact 
copy of the dress of Benjamin Franklin at the Court of Versailles, 
and his young wife as the History of France, decorated with flags. 

A Mr. Banting recently published a pamphlet on “ Corpuleney,”’ 
of which ten thousand copies were sold in London alone. The 
oice of the publisher is said to have been crowded by well-fed 
persons, anxious to learn how to reduce their size. Mr. Banting’s 
schemes for moderating the fat ones will probably be worked up 
into a play—a farce, of course. 

Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell, the author of ‘ Puck on Pegasus,” 
is to be the editor of a magazine in the interest of the disciples of 
old Izaak Walton, and entitled ‘‘ The Fisherman’s Magazine and 
Review.” 

A bust of the late William Makepeace Thackeray has just been 
executed by a Mr. Burnand, of Pimlico. It is based upon a cast 
after death, Mr. Ernest Edward’s photograph, and the crayon 
drawing made by Mr. Lawrence for the Lord Chief Baron. 

The juvenile readers of England have lately had a loss in the 
death of Mr. J. G. Edgar, who, as a maker of children’s books, 
was much above the average. His best known works, none o! 
which have been reprinted here, we believe, were “‘ Crusades and 
Crusaders,” ‘ Wars of the Roses,” and ‘“ Footsteps of Famous 
Men.” Mr. Edgar was in his thirty-seventh year at the time oi 
his death. 

Mr. Charles Lever is said to be the author of the story entitled 
“A Rent in a Cloud,” now publishing in All the Year Round. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Harrer Broruers announce “ Pulpit Ministrations, 0 
Sabbath Readings, a Series of Discourses on Christian Doctrine 
and Duty,” by the Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D.; “ Crusoe’s Island: 
a Ramble in the Footsteps of Alexander Selkirk, with Sketches o! 
Adventure in California and Washoe,’’ by J. Ross Browne; and 
“Nineteen Beautiful Years, or Sketches of a Girl’s Life,” written 
by her Sister, with an Introduction by the Rev. R. S. Foster, 
D.D. 

Mr. W. J. Widdleton has lately become the publisher of th« 
various well-known medical works of Dr. W. W. Hall. He an- 
nounces a new volume in the press, * Health and Disease.” 

Mr. G. W. Carleton has in preparation a volume by Mr. H. T. 
Tuckerman, entitled ‘‘ American Artist Life: Sketches of the 
Painters and Sculptors of America, from an Early Period down t« 
the Presext Time.”’ 

Mr. John Bradburn has in the press “‘ The Battle-Fields of ow 
Fathers,”’ by Emily F. Townsend ; “ The Life of General Robert 
E. Lee,” by a Virginian: “ Old Jack and his Foot Cavalry, anc 
How he became a Great General, a Boy’s Book,” by a Virginian: 
and the first book of Dickens’s new serial, “Our Mutua 
Friend.” 

Mr. J. G. Gregory is preparing an illustrated edition of tha‘ 
delightful old fairy tale, ** Little Red Riding Hood.” 

Mr. George W. Childs will shortly publish ‘‘ The Union Gene- 
rals,” a series of sketches of the lives and services of our mos! 
prominent generals, from the pens of Messrs. J. S. C. Abbott, B 
J. Lossing, J. T. Headley, E. H. Duyckink, Prof. H Coppée, Dr. 
Tomes, Richard Grant White, and others. 

Messrs. E. Il. Butler & Co. have in press “The America 
Angler’s Book : containing the Natural History of Sporting Fish 
and Manner of Angling for them, with Instructions in Fly-fishing 
Fly-making, Rod-making, aud Fish-breeding ; to which is adde 
Dies Piscatoria, giving an account of Fishing-places, and of th 
pleasure of Fly-fishing alone.”? By Thad. Norris. 1 vol. 8vo 
with one hundred illustrations. 

Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co. announce “ Philosophy as Absolut: 
Science ; founded on the Universal Laws of Being,’ by G. L 
Frothingham ; ‘‘ Reason in Religion,” by the Rev. Dr. Hedge 
‘“*The Freedmen, a Complete History of Matters relative to th: 
Freedmen,”’ by Ed. L. Pierce ; * Hymns for Mothers and Infants” 
(second series), by the compiler of “‘ Hymns of the Ages ;” and ; 
new volume of Speeches, Addresses, etc., by Wendell Phillips. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have in preparation a series o 
standard novels and works of fiction, to match their beautifu 
edition of “ Don Quixote.” The earliest issues will be Smollett’s 
version of ‘Gil Blas.’? Lane’s translation of “The Arabian 
Nights,” and * The Tales of the Genii.” 





Dr. T. L. Phipson will shortly publish a volume entitled “ Th 
Utilization of Insect Life; being Practical Studies on Insects 
Crustacea, Mollusca, Worms, Polyps, Infusoria, and Sponges.’’ 

A translation is in the press of M. Victor Hugo’s recent work on 
Shakespeare. 

The Rev. Father Newman proposes to publish six pamphlets in 
relation to Mr. Charles Kingsley’s attack upon him and his charac- 
ter for veracity, under the general title of “‘ Apologia pro Vita 
Sua.”’ The first and second parts are already out. 

Mr. William Lewins has just published a work entitled “ He: 
Majesty’s Mails; an Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
British Post Office.”’ 

Lady Geotgiana Fullerton, the author of “ Lady Bid,” has a 
new novel ready, called “ Too Strange not to be True.” 

Mise Amelia B. Edwards’ !ast novel, ‘‘Barbara’s History,” has 
been reprinted in the Tauchnitz series, at Leipzic. ‘ 

M. Renan is understood to’ be busy with a Life of St. Paul, “ the 
founder of Christianity.” 

Mr. C. J, Collins, « brother of Mr. Wilkie Collins, has a new 
novel nearly ready. Its title, “The Man in Chains,” promises 
someuing sensational. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOSTON., 
Boston, May, 1864. 

Tuirty years ago Mrs. Jameson said that female authorship in 
England was in danger of becoming a fashion, and the interval 
since has certainly proved this apprehension to be a reality, in 
which we, as partakers of the same language, have had our due 
share. There is not a department of literature in which we cannot 
point to a woman now as an authority. Miss Martineau and Miss 
Strickland have pursued history; Caroline Herschel and Mrs. 
Somerville the severer sciences with equal success. In poetry, up 
to this century, there is hardly an instance of creditable success . 
Just think of the miserable stuff that filled the Parnassus-vase of 
Lady Miller at Bath. There is not one of the standard collections 
of the poets that has a woman in their list. One might have be- 
lieved with De Quincey-that a great poet was an impossible ema- 
nation of the sex. Joanna Baillie was about the earliest to assert 
the poetic prerogative for the womanly mind ; and following down 
in order we see the faculty in its various styles of fruition in Mrs. 
Hemans, Miss Landor, Mrs. Southey, Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. Norton, 
until it culminates in Elizabeth Browning. It is in the novel that 
the feminine genius has perhaps most widely asserted its power. 
We may begin back with Aphra Behn, and come down through 
Fielding’s sister, the creator of “David Simple,” to the Clara 
Reeve and Mrs. Radcliffe of the Minerva Press. There were new 
styles in Fanny Burney, Jane Porter, and Maria Edgeworth. 
Jane Austen asserted a power that won Sir Walter’s admiration. 
We have seen in Mrs. Shelley, Miss Ferrier, Lady Morgan, Mrs. 
Trollope, and Mrs. Gore what womanly wit, tact, and imaginative 
power can do under one or another condition. The readers need 
not to be prompted to recall the long catalogue of our cotemporary 
lady novelists, from Miss Mitford, Countess of Blessington, through 
the Brontés and Mrs. Gaskell down to the latest sensation in a 
Miss Braddon. With us the sequence is familiar, beginning with 
Miss Sedgwick, down to Mrs. Stowe and the last “ new contribu- 
tor” of some popular magazine. 


I suppose one in five of the contributors of the Aflantic are 
women, and the staff of so successful a periodical may allowably be 
taken as offering the average prominence of the sex. Perhaps, 
farther, one may be allowed to take the catalogue of its publishers 
as a fair sample in the more elegant departments of literature of the 
authors who unite merit with popular success, and by such a guide 
one may assume oue in every three or four is a woman. 

It is perhaps in the critical and ethical departments tk at woman has 
done least to prove her power. Her capabilities naturally seek the 
kindlier sphere of the fancy and the imagination. Yet we must 
not forget Mrs. Jameson as one of the most genial expositors of art, 
while the same lady takes a just pride in asserting that a femak 
satirist is almost an anomaly in literature. A feminine essayist i: 
almost as rare. The womanly tact seems rarely to accommodate 
itself to a species of writing where tact is of so much importance. 
Perhaps the most famous in its day of all the essays of the last 
century was that produced by Mrs. Montague in defense of Shake- 
speare against the imputations of Voltaire. She was thought to 
have successfully broken a lance with the wily litterateur, and 
therefore great was her praise; but later criticism has destroyed 
much of her fine fabric. She is as little cared for to-day as she 
was pre-eminent among the knotted groups of that coterie that used 
to gather itself beneath the peacock hangings of that splendid 
drawing-room in Portman square. And how stand her associates 
there to-day? Miss Carter, whom Johnson pronounced the besi 
Grecian in England, from whom he received essays for the 
“Rambler,” is now almost wholly unknown except to the literary 
antiquary, or by her version of “ Epictetus,” which, by the way, is 
now in press for reissue by Little, Brown & Co. Mrs. Chapone 
and Mrs. Vesey, the other ornaments of that society, almost never 
ippear to the modern reader but in the pages of Boswell. If we 
come into the present century, there is hardly a prominent exam 
ple of a woman who has made a successful career as an essayist 

Within a few years, a lady who writes uader the nom de plume of 
‘Gail Hamilton” has been in some prominence before the public 
in that capacity as a contributor to a popular magazine. The 
quality and kind of her essays are such as mark them distinetivel y 
among the grades of that species of composition. They are en i- 
nently womanly, and perhaps not wholly of the best characteristics 
of that class, or at least their predominant “ smartness” is not a corr - 
lative of the qualities that most endear the feminine nature. Hier 
latest contribution is a volume aiming at a somewhat different ob- 
ject from her former books. It is an exposition of the truth and 
falsehood of the world’s religious life ; but in spirit and manner it 
is not essentially different from her former productions. Messr-. 
Ticknor & Fields issue it soon under the title of “ Stumbling- 
Blocks,” by which I referred to it in my last. “ The church,” she 
says, ‘‘ by her folly and her wickedness, places stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the world. By setting great value on incidentals, and 
small value on essentials, she confounds moral distinctions and of- 
fends Chriss’s little ones. She too often exalts forms and neglects prin - 
ciples. She adheres to the letter and disregards the principle ;” ard 
in this she sets forth the motive of her book—‘‘ What I wish and 
design is not to smooth the broad way, but to knock as many 
stumbling-blocks as possible out of the narrow way ;” and this 
narrow way she makes more rosy than thorny, and too much s0, 
doubtless, for the stricter adherents of her sect, which it is enough 
to say is neither Unitarian, Universalist, nor Roman. Sheis bound 
to acknowledge “ there are a gréat many sinners in the c!.urch, and 
& great many saints in the world ;” but she rather compromises the 
matter when she puts as a condition of saintship che bounden duty 
of every man’s attaching himself to achurch. If we accept her 
two positions, the saint can evidently be derelict of such a duty 
without iavalidating his position. Hut the lady has evidently 
written her book in no spirit of exact controversy. She has 
broad ideas of right and wrong, and even verging upon what 
the rigid sectarian would denominate license. She has a good word 
to say iv praise even c” cards ax4 dancing, under proper limitations ; 
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and she has a hard word to say of the exclusive saints. ‘“ It cannot 
be too deeply impressed upon our minds that it is the good people 
that do the mischief. If villainy could be confined to villains, we 
should not find it so hard work to set the world right. Every church- 
member who indulges in dishonesty, petulance, niggardliness, false- 
hood, willful ignorance, quarrelsomeness, or selfishness, is an active 
missionary of the devil, and a missionary laboring under every advan- 
tage.” And yet with such sentiments in one place we find her in effect 
neutralizing them in another, where, in speaking of church-members, 
she says the only difference between them and the world is they 
promise to do what it is the duty of the others equally to do, “and 
no possible vow can increase its imperativeness.”’ It is not well to 
question a lady’s logic too closely ; but it would seem, if wrong 
acts within the pale of the church is doing a missionary work for 
the devil under more advantages than in the world, the vow brings 
some additional degree of imperativeness with it to counterbalance 
the greater evil of the backsliding. It is imperative on man at all 
times to be cautious of imperiling life by conflagration ; but it can 
hardly be denied the degree of imperativeness is enhanced for the 
man who takes a torch into a powder magazine. Again she says, 
* A creed is but the expression of belief, and though the wisest man 
probably believes something that is not true, the very worst of 
creeds is better than no creed at all. Nothing is so fatal as indif- 
ference.” It needs no schooled logician to set her right here and 
correct her deduction, Not possessing a creed is certainly no proof 
of unwillingness to possess one. The poet, whom, if I remember 
rightly, she has shown herself familiar with, might have led her to 
a truer inference— 


“There lives more faith in honestydoubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


She is as severe as Robertson himself on the religious press, and 
would, with him, believe it actuated by a spirit “ set on fire of hell.” 
The preachers themselves are arraigned with no sparing hand : 
‘Ministers often plant themselves on the fact that they preach the 
Gospel, as if that were the conclusion of the whole matter,” but she 
tells them it is the way of preaching it that is conclusive, and she 
enforces it with a comparison that will startle some: ‘‘ You may 
go to a theater night after night and find it filled with attentive 
crowds, while in the same city the churches yawn with empty pews, 
May not (she asks) the secret of this large audience and this rapt 
attention be seized by the children of light? and so far as a theater 
understands and applies natural laws, let our churches be theatri- 
cal.” This is bold language, whatever we think of its truth, and 
not quite palatable in every quarter. There was an epigram afloat 
some years ago— : 


** Dumb dogs that knew not how to bark, 
The priests were termed in Israel's day, 
But now they catch devotion’s spark 
When players teach them how to pray ;” 


and the occasion of it was a dissertation on reading the liturgy, 
embodying Gurrick’s counsel on the matter. A writer in the 
Genileman’s Magazine for 1791 gives the testimony of an “eloquent 
and venerable divine,” that no one could read the service with cor- 
rector emphasis or more reverent devotion than this actor—an 
opinion formed from repeatedly hearing him, and from frequent 
conversation with him upon the subject. The Reverend Mr. 
Stonehouse—Hannah More’s friend—relates some particulars of 
Garrick’s comments upon an observable part of a preacher’s duty, 
which is doubtless what Gail herself means for the natural laws, by 
observing which she hopes our churches may bg theaters. 
That clergyman invited Garrick to accompany him to church and 
after the service was over Garrick conveyed his criticism by asking, 
«What have you to do now?” “Nothing.” “TI thought you had, 
on seeing you enter your desk in such a hurry, as if you wanted 
to get out of it as soon as possible. But what books had you on 
your desk?” ‘Only the Bible and the Prayer-book!” “ Why, 
you tossed them and turned the leaves as carelessly as if they were 
the day-book and the ledger.” It is not all clergymen that would 
take such advice from a player with all the meekness of his calling, 
and without a prompting to consider the counsel invalidated for 
I have seen it stated of the elder Booth that 
for thirty years he professed to have contemplated the marvelous 
beauty of the Lord’s Prayer, and could render it in the private 
circle with thrilling influence ; yet how many of the clergy would 
have condescended to have listened to his practice of it, and 
studied his method? The reply would have been, of course, that 
grace of spirit is superior to artifice, and this is just the issue that 
our stubborn little lady would join with them. She evidently dis. 
trusts what passes under that name of “ Grace,” and is half inclined 
to commend more the thrift that mends clothes and scrubs dirty 
floors as duties that the woman cannot systematically neglect for 
“grace” and its accompanying glibness in the prayer-meeting 
‘without incurring grave suspicions as to her Christian character. 


reason of its origin. 


I have striven to indicate in general what is the spirit that ani- 
mates this new volume. There will doubtless be a diversity of 
opinion upon its merits—not a few will claim the lady is too fond 
of saying smart things in a pointed way to be always circumspect, 
and there will be others to contend that she utters an amazing deal 
of truth and with much effect. 


The time set now for the issue of the new novel by the author of 
“ The Lamplighter ” is the 25th inst., to be simultaneous with its 
publication in England. Unless the popular excitement attending 
an active campaign should subside before that, it will be a very 
inauspicious moment to publish a book which, like a novel, must 
make its mark at once. A sheet full of telegrams, and large capi- 
tals at the head of them, tell usually very depressingly upon the- 
book trade. I saw at the same publishers—J. E. Tilton & Co.— 
the sheets of their forthcoming ‘Skeleton Leaves and Phantom 
Flowers,” a practical treatise on the production of these trans 
formations which have been in vogue of late. The book is very 
handsomely gotten up, and the delicate delineations on the wood 
exceedingly well printed at Wilson’s press. They also add to their 
list this week a new juvenile, a domestic story, ‘The Little 
Rebel.” 


Walker, Wise & Co. issue this week another of Miss Lander’s 
juveniles, “Zurich;” Mr. Frothingham’s “Tales from the 
Patriarchs ;” and the boy’s story of Secretary Chase’s career, 
“The Ferry Boy.” 





PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, May, 1864. 

Tue lovers of music in this city have been enjoying a rich treat 
in the operatic way, and in the enjoyment honoring one of their 
townsmen, Mr. W. H. Fry, who, on the evening of May 4, pro- 
duced for the first time his great American opera, ‘‘ Notre Dame.” 
The success which it received upon the first evening has caused its 
frequent repetition to intelligent audiences, who have used every 
means to express their grateful approval. The promise to produce 
an American opera upon a grand scale has thus been truly carried 
out in all its particulars, and the success that Mr. Fry has attained is 
sufficient to gratify the most ambitious. The arrangements and 
the scenery of the opera are said by those who have had opportu- 
nity of judging never to have been surpassed. At least, nothing 
can be conceived of greater extent and more variety in the appoint- 
ments. The troupe is, without doubt, the largest that has ever 
been upon the Academy stage, and when in the middle of the first 
scene the procession of ecclesiastics and ladies of honor in escort of 
Margaret of Flanders, with the people accompanying, enters the 
cathedral, the stage seems fairly alive with a genuine crowd entirely 
choking up the main entrance to the church. In relation to the 
music, the first act is by far the best, being very spirited and ener- 
getic, and carried out into minuteness of detail that cannot fail to 
hold the interest and attention of the hearer; but the third and 
fourth acts seem to be very much abbreviated, and so quickly pass 
from one event to another that the listener is not at all prepared for 
the tragic close. The choruses, sung by more than one hundred 
persons, are given with great power and effect, and the concerted 
pieces have been frequently encored. The duet between Esmer- 
alda and Chateaupers, in the second act, “ Love! oh let my soul 
surrender,” was beautifully sung by Mrs. Borchard and Mr. Castle, 
and received great applause. 


In regard to the libretto, upon which the hearer ignorant of the 
story must rely, our praise must be a little more moderate. It is 
written by a brother of Mr. Fry, and although decidedly an opera 
and not an oratorio as some have said, it lacks in dramatic effect, 
and hangs much like a dead weight upon the music. If the writer 
had followed more accurately Hugo’s drama, he would have better 
preserved the unity of the story and made many of its events more 
plausible. We expect nothing of great power in the wording of a 
libretto, for the words are generally made subservient to the music, 
and in this there is hardly a line that one would care to remember. 
But taken all in all, this opera has been decided by artists who have 
had extensive means of observation to be one of the finest in all its 
parts that has ever been put upon the stage. In'the course of the 
piece there are given three magnificent colossal views of the Notre 
Dame cathedral, and the grotesque procession of the King of 
Fools is fully equal to any of the finest creations of comedy. 
Nothing can exceed the richness of the scenery, the freshness and 
clearness of the voices, and the power of the orchestra, assisted by 
Birgefield’s band and an organ upon the stage. Such a triumph of 
art in Philadelphia, by one of her own sons, in one of the largest 
and most commodious academies in the world, is a triumph of 
which the Quaker City may well be proud. The season was to 
close last Saturday. 


Ashmead & Evans have in press, to be furnished this month, a 
“New Book of Nonsense,” containing over fifty illustrations, 
designed very much after the plan of the “Book of Bubbles” of the 
New York fair, and to be sold exclusively for the benefit of our 
fair. I have seen some of the drawings, and as comic illustrations 
think they surpass the “ Book of Bubbles.” Two thousand copies 
are to be printed, and it is hoped that the demand will be 
fully equal to the supply, as the gentlemen that have it in charge 
are interested only that it may prove pecuniarily successful to the 
object in which every one at the present time is enlisted. 


‘The newspaper committee of the fair will publish a paper to be 
called “Our Daily Fare” during the continuance of the fair in this 
city. The-contributors will include writers both in this country 
and in Europe. A complete history ‘of the fair, very full accounts 
of all current events connected with it, anecdotes setting forth its 
cheracter, records of the amusements and exhibitions given in its 
aid, and copious facts illustrative of the Sanitary movements, will 
be given, to which will be added events and incidents of the battle- 
field and of the Sanitary Commission, with articles in prose and 
verse referring to the war for the Union, the objects and experiences 
of the Commission, or to events and incidents connected with the 
fairs which have been held in different cities. To this a committee 
especially appointed for the purpose have added the results of their 
researches in the form of interesting documents by General Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, Lafayette, William Penn, and other 
great men of the past, never before printed. To make the paper 
more attractive to general readers no advertisements will be 
admitted. Geo. W. Childs is to be the publisher, and C. G. Leland 
the editor. 


We have another little book, ‘‘The Golden Cerser,” from the 
pen of Dr. Hart and the press of the Presbyterian Board, which 
appears much more interesting and valuable than his last. It is a 
series of thoughts upon the Lord’s Prayer, and unites with a careful 
and instructive analysis of the different petitions of the prayer some 
of the best of the hymns that have been written upon kindred topics. 
The same board have also published a ‘‘ Commentary on the Four 
Gospels,” by the Rev. David Brown, D.D. The work is a reprint 
from an English edition, and has met with much commendation at 
home. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have just published ‘‘ Medical Diagnosis,” 
with special reference to practical medicine, an illustrated octavo 





volume by J.{M. Da Costa, M.D.; T, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


StRaTPORD-on-Avon, April 27, 1864. 
‘* What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend? 
Since every one hath, every one, a shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend.” 
—Shakspeare’s Sonnets, 53. 

As I walk about this village, these fields, or sit by the grave 
most hallowed in Europe, I am more than ever haunted by such 
questionings as I must needs, after all, go back three centuries and 
to the shade himself to get best expressed. All that we can get 
hold of that relates to William Shakespeare, Shaxper, Shagspere, 
Shakspere, Shakspeyr, Shakespear, or whatever the name of him 
was—is now to be found in this village, collected from hundreds of 
sources. Here are the registers of baptism and burial, of marriage, 
of deeds, of prosecutions, of play-acting. What can one make out 
of these documents? Simply the form of a wild young ale-drink- 
ing fellow of the neighborhood, associating entirely with the lower- 
middle class, poaching, having an illicit connection With a woman 
seven years his senior, evidently marrying, her by compulsion, 
leaving her and his children and going to London, known to Ben 
Jonson as a witty fellow, disliked by Nash and other play- 
wrights—returning to Stratford before he was fifty, building a 
house superior to most in the village, suing a neighbor for a 
trifling debt, dying and leaving his wife his ‘second-best bed” as a 
mark of contempt. That is one picture now, after careful sifting, 
presented to me in Stratford this week. Now look on this. A 
little way from the grave of this man rises a vast circular temple, 
so beautiful that Titania and her troop might have sketched the 
plan after which it was reared. Written from floor to fretted 
ceiling, and along the tinted frieze, are golden sentences of beauty 
—immortals stand with chaplets and scrolls of fame—and here 
come in throngs earls, lords, ladies, men of Jetters, artists, scholars, 
from every lanc under heaven they come, and devote the day and 
night to one grand garlanded and musical burst of homage to the 
man whose life so far as we know it is summed up in the few words 
of the previous sentence ! 

If during my stay at Stratford I find out the copula which unites 
these two palpable facts, I will tell you; certainly I have not got 
hold of it yet. Nevertheless, not poor Miss Bacon herself—Heaven 
rest her—could be skeptical, were she here, as to the delight and 
joy prevailing at this festival just now. To write of anything else 
is simply impossible ; to attempt to describe this pageant of masks 
and pictures, of Avon “ soft-flowing” with swans and barges, of 
long Shakespearean and Mendelssohnian “ Sommernachtstriume,” 
seems like waking up at midnight to record Part I. of a happy 
dream before getting the remainder of it. I send you the Earl of 
Carlisle’s address at the banquet, and the bill-of-fare which joins 
the poetic with the physical feast, and lost me a course passed in 
the reading of it, hoping that you may put them to use. For the 
rest, I will mention that thus far we have had since the banquet 


‘Handel’s “ Messiah,” a concert of Shakespearean gems, “ Twelfth 


Night” with Buckstone as our inimitable Sir Andrew, an excursion 
to Charlecote Park, where the trial for deer-stealing occurred, and 
where Justice Shallow lies in marble less enduring than. his other 
tomb which Shakespeare designed and carved. 

In the future I shall send you some sketches of some of these notable 
times and places. At present I will tell you something about a mask 
(as is supposed) of Shakespeare, which I am much interested in— 
a copy of which is before me as I write. Amongst the thirty por- 
traits of Shakespeare collected here for this occasion, there is none 
whose face Lavater would have preferred to this. 


Its history is as 
follows. 


A German nobleman had an ancestor who was attached 
to one of the embassadors accredited to the court of King James I. 
This gentleman was, like many of his countrymen at a later period, 
a great admirer of the genius of Shakespeare, and as a memorial 
of him bought the cast-in all probability (as is claimed) from the 
sculptor of the tomb of Gerard Johnson—had it carefully preserved, 
and took it with him to his own country. There it was shown in 
his castle, and looked upon with much regard by his friends. Fann y 
Kemble visited it, and was so much impressed by it that she burst 
into tears. The nobleman also employed Vandyke to copy it in 
miniature. The mask and miniature remained in the family until 
they came into possession of the last member of it, a dignitary of 
the church in Cologne. Dr. Becker, brother to the secretary of 
Prince Albert, purchased the cast and miniature, and about twelve 
years ago lodged them with Professor Owen, who now has them. 
Dr. Becker perished in the disastrous South Australian expedition, 
so we have not him to cross-examine about the matter, as we 
would like. Professor Owen, however, has the most important 
documents of evidence. Max Miiller also testifies that the Kef- 
falsdadt family, which originally had the mask, kept up.a lively 
commerce in works of art with London for nearly three hundred 
years, and that they had a large collection of the portraits of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Luther, Melancthon, ete., and that among the 
savans who visited the collection not the least doubt existed as to 
the authenticity of this mask. The face is very beautiful, the 
lower face being much more delicately chiseled ; and one would be 
very glad to have the privilege of honestly evolving his Shakespeare 
from this and the bust in the church, and the original picture in the 
Folio of 1623, of which Ben Jonson wrote. Cc. 





LONDON. 


Lonpon, May 4, 1864. 

MEYERBEER died this week. He was born in Berlin, Septem- 
ber 5, 1794. He was a precocious boy, and at nine (the age at 
which Mozart was already great) a critic spoke of him as one of the 
best pianists in Berlin. His father, a Jewish banker, James Beer, 
was fortunately too wealthy to put the child forward too much, so 
Meyerbeer had a healthier life than usually is allotted to musical 
geniuses in Germany. When he grew older, Meyerbeer seemed to 
turn to the less severe style of music, and, indeed, Italianized his 
name into Giacomo and his music in the same way. His first 
opera, ‘“‘ Jephtha’s Daughter,” was represented in Munich in 1812, 
with but little success. But his ‘ Crociato in Egitto,” brought 





out in 1825 in Venice, laid the foundation of his reputation, In 
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1831, his-greatest work, ‘‘ Robert the Devil,” was brought out, and 
his fame was established. A fine success, too, was “ The Hugue- 
nots,” appearing soon after (1836). The “‘ Prophéte,” in 1849, was 
well received. ‘‘ L’Etoile du Nord,” in 1854, and the “ Pardon de 
Ploermel,” later, marked a decline. ‘ L’Africaine” had been for 
some time composed, and will now, no doubt, be brought eut. 
Rossini, a hale, hearty, and humorous old man, the toast of the 
salons of Paris, where he resides, is now the last link that connects 
the present musical generation with the past. He and Meyerbeer 
have lived to see new stars ascend to the zenith in Wagner and 
Gounod, whose operas rule where once their own were unrivaled. 
Still there are no better comrades than Gounod and Rossini—the one 
white haired, the other plump and boyish—who may be seen now 
and then sipping coffee or eau sucrée on the boulevards. Just now, 
however, possibly on the strength of the Shakespeare week, Nico- 
lai’s opera of ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor” (German) is the furore 
in London. It is capitally put on the stage at Her Majesty’s, 
where the nobility attend with delight as at Whitehall two hundred 
and sixty years ago, when was entered in the “ Accounts of the 
Revels at Court :” 


“ By his Matis. 


The Sunday following (Hallamas Day) A play of the 
plaiers 


Merry Wives of Windsor. (Nov. 4, 1604.) Shaxberd,” 
Poor Nicolai had a different career from Meyerbeer. He left home 
(Konigsberg) poor and miserable, and saw his operas disappear 
one by one from the stage (except “Il Templario,” 1840), and 
settled down a humble Kappellmeister at Vienna. It was on the 
9th of March, 1849, within a few weeks of the first appearance of 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophéte,” that he witnessed the success of this 
work on which he had so long labored, “‘ Die Lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor.” On the 11th of May following he was dead. It has 
taken fifteen years to bring this fine work to the Anglo-Italian 
stage, where now it is the ruling thing at both opera-houses. Ah, 
how it would have gladdened poor Nicolai’s fading eyes could 
they have seen Mile. Titjens singing the sparkling music allotted to 
Mrs. Page, and Signor Junca in the rollicking réle of Falstatf! 

At the last meeting of the British Archxological Association, the 
signet-ring of the celebrated Cesar Borgia was exhibited. It is of 
gold, slightly enameled, with the date 1503. Round the inside is 
the motto, Kays cegne doys avien que pourra, A box drops into the 
front, having on it Borgia, in letters reversed, and round it the 
words Cor unum, una via. At the back is a slide, within which, it 
is said, he carried the poison he was in the habit of dropping into 
the wine of his unsuspecting guests. This signet is contained in 
an elegantly chased silver box, surmounted by a jewel. It was 
exhibited by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne. 

A very great and important work, in a scientific point of view, 
has been substantially completed, and will be published in a month 
or so—namely, a catalogue and scientific account of the fossils in 
the Jermy-nstreet Musetim of Practical Geology. This work has 
been conducted under Professor T. H. Huxley, the successor in 
that institution of Sir H. de la Beche. Professor Ramsey has 
already classified the rocks there. The collection of fossils is 
doubtless the most important in the world. 

Mr. Robert Brownihg’s new volume of poems will be published 
here about the 21st of this month. It will be published at the same 
time, probably, in America by Ticknor & Fields. It will bear the 
felicitous title, ‘‘ Dramatis Persona.” 

A work giving a history of the English intrigues corinected with 
the visit and the departure of Garibaldi, is said to be in preparation 
by one of Garibaldi’s intimate friends, and is as anxiously awaited 
in some quarters as dreaded in others. Col. Chambers, by the way, 
who, though a high tory, managed to become Garibaldi’s (English) 
private secretary whilst here, much to the scandal of radicals, has 
published a book entitled “ Garibaldi and Italian Unity ” (8vo, pp. 
330. Smith & Elder). His object is to give the history of Gari- 
baldi’s service to Italy from the spring of 1859 down to the close 
of 1863, stating “that no previous history comes down later than 
the early part of 1861.” ‘The book is thin and trashy ; but it states 
very well one point—namely, the way in which Cavour, by lifting 
the phantom of general revolution, frightened Louis Napoleon into 
assisting the construction of the present kingdom of Italy. 

‘The Bohemians and Demireps are rejoicing in the following 
works jgst issued: “ Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in the Theat- 
rical World and Bohemia—being the Confessions of Peter, Pater- 
son, a Strolling Comedian” (8vo, pp. 364. Nimmo: Edin®urgh), 
und “Kate Hamilton: an Autobiography of a Gay Life and a 
‘Love Career’”’ (Vickers. 12mo, pp. 334). Kate H. is the most 
distinguished of London courtesans, and the grave announcement 
of her autobiography is quite indicative of a farther alliance with 
France. Ward & Locke have brought out a new edition of 
Poe’s works, for which there is a growing demand in England. An 
interesting new book, published by Chapman & Hall, is “ The Life 
of Maj.-Gen. James Wolfe. Founded on original documents, and 
iilustrated by his- Correspondence, including numerous Unpub- 
lished letters contributed from the family papers of Noblemen and 
Geotlemen, descendants of his companions. By Robert Wright.” 
By the way, Mr. Thomas Carlyle has recently got hoid of 
ivo letters written by General Montcalm during the siege 
of Quebec (1769, I believe), which he (Montcalm) was defending 
ayainst Wolfe, of which he has given me the substance. Montcalfn 
saw that Wolfe would succeed, and he declares that he is determined 
to die with Quebec (as he did, with three shots in him). He also 
declared that the battle was to alter the apparent destiny of the 
American colonies, which would else have been French instead of 
English. But, he prophesies, England will find her acquisition a 
caicer; these colonies are made up of the restless and dissatisfied 
people of all countries ; and-in ten years will be in revolt against her. 
Amongst the new publications on the Continent which will be par- 
ticularly interesting, I observe one in Italian on Christopher Colum- 
bus (“ Raccolta completa di suoi scritti ad illustrare e documentare 
lu scoperta dell’ America recitati in Italiano”). Portraits and 
Plates (Lyon). ‘The fourth volume of Wait’s Anthropologie der 
Naturyolker is just out at Leipzic. Its subject is: ‘Die Ameri_ 
kaner: ethnographisch und culturhistorisch dargestellt” (two parts, 
8vo, plates). The Continent has also during the month past con- 


tributed two interesting scientific works: ‘‘Lethea Bruntrutana, 
ou Etudes Paléontologiques et Stratigraphiques sur le Jura Bernois 
et en particulier sur les environs de Porrentruy. Par J. Thurmann, 
2 vols. 8vo, and 4to Atlas,” -and also, ‘“‘ Mongraphie der Mollus- 
ken-Gattung, Dosinia Scopoli (E. Roemer).” 

Messrs. Longman & Co. have in press Mr. Disraeli’s ‘‘ Revolution- 
ary Epick,” which fell to the bottom of the sea of oblivion thirty 
years ago, but which the shot fired by the tories at Stansfield and 
Mazzini has raised to the surface. It is published with his consent, 
and will sell, though it is sorry poetry. More interest is felt in 
another production or series of productions which the controversies 
of the time are bringing out, to wit, Dr. Newman’s Apology for 
his life, which of course the good father Latinizes into Apologia 
pro vitd sud. It will appear in weekly shilling parts, of which two 
have appeared, viz., “Mr. Kingsley’s Method of Disputation,” 
and “ The true Mode of meeting Mr. Kingsley.” Parts three, four, 
and five are anxiously expected, as there is a keen interest felt by 
the Doctor’s old friends as to how his mind has been working 
during his long retirement from the world—for that such a mind 
has been working and pot idle we all know. Mr. Kingsley’s 
friends (with exception of Masson of the Reader,) scarcely attempt 
to conceal his discomfiture. Mr. Scovell’s (‘‘ Manhattan,” Ameri- 
can correspondent of the Standard) new three-volume novel 
“Marion,” is one likely to float aflittle, like a dry sponge, from 
lightness, then sink from heaviness. The Memoirs of Joseph 
Sturge, by Rev. Henry Richard, will be published early in May by 
Partridge. Joseph Sturge was connected with all the great 
public and philanthropic movements of the passing generation. 
The work will include many interesting letters from Clarkson, 
Brougham, Buxton, O’Connell, Cobden, Whittier, and others. 

Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, the author of the ‘‘ Life of Dr. Doyle,” is 
preparing an anecdotical memoir of the late Archbishop Whately. 
The book will contain a collection of the archbishop’s ‘ sayings,” 
which were frequently marked by rich humor. Miss Whately is 
also preparing for publication a selection from his commonplace 
book, which abounds in careful and interesting literary research. 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s new work, descriptive of the condition of 
the poorer classes in Paris, was published yesterday under the 
title ‘“‘ The Children of Lutetia.” Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s “ Life 
and Times of Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark,” from family 
documents and state papers, will be published in June. Miss 
Braddon’s new novel, ‘* Henry Dunbar,” will be published on the 
10th of this month, simultaneously in England and in French and 
German translations. It is in 3 vols., and published by J. Maxwell 
& Co. A new novel by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, with the title 
“Too Strange not to be True,” will be shortly published by 
Bentley. Mr. Nimmo, of Edinburgh, commences this week the 
publication of an important series of popular scientific works to be 
edited by David Page, the author of several good text-books. The 
first numbers of the present series will comprise: ‘“‘ The Earth’s 
Crust: a Handy Outline of Geology;” ‘‘ The Earth’s Treasures : 
a Handy Outline of the Metals and Minerals ;” and ‘“ The Earth’s 
Surface: a Handy Outline of Physical Geography.” 

The critics here are making much ado over a French work, 
“ L’Idealisme Anglais, Etude sur Carlyle; par M. Taine.” Taine 
is a philosopher of the Buckle school, but a livelier writer. He 
sees English fog and coal-soot in English literature. Let no man 
send for Bisset’s ‘‘ Omitted Chapters of the History of England 
from the Death of Charles I. to the Battle of Dunbar” (Murray), 
thinking he will get something new and important. ‘‘ Maurice 
Dering,” ‘Guy Livingstone’s” new novel, appears to-morrow 
(Tinsley. Brothers). The verdict on No. 1 of Dickens’s novel, 
“Our Mutual Friend,” is favorable. Chapman & Hall had sold 
80,000 up to yesterday evening. M. D. C. 
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THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuts society held its May meeting on the 10th, at the New York 
Historical Society’s building. The second vice-president, 
Thomas Ewbank, Esq., took the chair. A letter was read from 
Dr. Peter Wilson, an Iroquois chief, inviting the society to attend 
a convention on the Cattaraugus reservation, to form a treaty 
between the United States and the Six Nations of New York 
Indians. Dr. W. remarked that the occasion would be very 
interesting, and probably the last of the kind. The sociéty hope to 
receive full accounts of the proceedings. A letter was read from 
Mr. L. H. Bunnell, of La Crosse, Wisconsin, now at Redbone 
Church, Miss., the headquarters of the 24 Wisconsin Volunteers, a 
corresponding member, describing three ancient mounds in that 
vicinity. They are placed in a triangle, one of them forty feet 
high ; and from them human bones, bits of pottery, beads, and 
stone implements have been plowed and washed out by rain. Mr. 
B. thinks’ these may have been deposited by the present race of 
Indians, who sometimes have used ancient mounds for the inter- 
ment of their dead. It is to be hoped that the interior may here- 
after be examined. Mr. B. will furnish additional information 
respecting the Winnebagoes. 

Mr. S. B. Buckley, of the Sanitary Commission at Washington, 
has sent to the society three printed forms, containing the results 
of the physical examinations of Indian soldiers, with a letter con- 
taining remarks and explanations. He has examined “ 4,500 
soldiers, among whom the various nations of Europe and the United 
States are well represented. George White ” (a full-blood Seneca 
Indian, born in Cattaraugus county, New York, and a private in 
the 24th New York cavalry, twenty years of age), “‘ shows a greater 
capacity of chest, or strength of lungs, than any other I have yet 
measured ; and the few Indians examined (in all about fifty) show 
a stronger average strength of lungs than the whites.” “ Another 
person in the employment of the Sanitary Commission has 


published, to those selecting and distributing recruits to the different 
branches of the service.” A vote of thanks was adopted to Mr. 
Buckley for his interesting communication. | 

The librarian, Mr. George H. Moore, read a letter from William 
Duane, Esq., Philadelphia, May 7, who presented to the society a 
manuscript work, prepared for publication many years ago by M. 
Lavalle, containing descriptions of Indian tribes in the West and 
an accompanying map. They were referred to a committee, and a 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Duane. A letter from Mr. 
Frederick Kidder, of Boston, mentioned that he is continuing his 
investigations in Indian language and history, and forming vocabu- 
laries. A letter from Dr. D. G. Macgowan, in reply to inquiries 
respecting the Jewish colony existing in Sz’ Chuen, China, before the 
Christian era, mentioned that he first discovered an allusion to it in 
a Chinese encyclopedia, in an article on “ Pearls,” in which it was 
said that pearls were washed out of the mound of an ancient 
Jewish temple in that province by the rising of streams. Dr. M. 
believes that the existence of the Jewish colony had ‘previously 
been noticed by a Jesuit ; but he himself was the first to learn of 
the temple. This subject was mentioned at the last meeting of 
the society. 

Mr. Buckingham Smith exhibited three small relics recently 
sent him from Mexico. Two apparently are of baked clay, and 
the other of greenish glass, and.each bears a human face in 
relievo. Mr. S. proposed the question whether the latter was 
made of obsidian (volcanic glass) or of fusible slag, produced in 
the process of smelting certain metals. The chairman remarked 
that no evidence has yet been discovered of glass manufacture in 
Mexico, and that any specimens found must be referred to foreign 
importation. A discussion ensued, in the course of which the 
following facts and opinions were presented by different members. 
In the volcanic districts of Mexico obsidian abounds; it was ex- 
tensively used (as in some other countries) to make cutting instru- 
ments; and it would seem easy even for a people much lower in 
the arts than the Mexicans to melt it and cast it into moulds in the 
sand. The roughness of the face of the glass specimen favors 
this supposition, especially as the back is smooth and polished. 
Reference was made to glass beads, dug from some of our Western 
mounds, which Mr. Moore last year mentioned as identical in 
appearance with some in the Abbott Egyptian collection. Such, 
if they have been found in Western mounds near the surface, must 
be presumed to have been imported, and placed there in the graves 
of Indians of the living race. If any are discovered far in the 
interior of the mounds, they must be coeval with the mound- 
builders, whose history we have yet to learn. 

Dr. Rau has seen glass balls or heads, resembling the colored 
glass marbles now in the hands of our children, in many of the 
cabinets of Northern Germany, Denmark, and some other European 
countries. Dr. Thomson described some specimens of glass coins, 
found at Old Sidon, in pulling down an old house. The material 
resembled that of the Mexican relic on the table, except that the 
color was a little deeper green. The Sidonian specimens bore a 
galley on one side, and the name of Sidon, in Pheenician charac- 
ters, on the other. The two relics of baked clay, the chairman 
thought, confirmed the opinion before intimated, that the Mexicans 
sometimes moulded the projecting ornaments of their vases sepa- 
rately, and then stuck them on. An idol, from Central America, 
presented to the society several years ago by Capt. John M. Dow, 
was referred to as affording corroborating evidence of that practice. 

The extreme rarity of ancient Hebrew inscriptions was alluded 
to, and the cause of it enquired for. The Rev. Dr. Thomson, 
American missionary at Beyrut, in his interesting and instructive 
work, ‘The Land and the Book,” remarks that the absence of 
inscriptions in a ruinous city in Syria is generally a prima facie 
evidence of its Jewish origin. Dr. W. A. Thomson remarked 
that there is a very long one on an ancient edifice two miles east of 
Safet, which his father copied some years ago and sent to Germany, 
where it was published. It is of undoubted antiquity, and is men- 
tioned inthe Talmud. It is an extract from one of the Psalms 
of David. A beautifully sculptured vine extends the whole length 
of it, chiseled in the highest style of Grecian art, representing “ the 
Vine brought out of Egypt.” ‘The characters are modern Hebrew, 
without points. The date about a.p. 200. 

Mr. Smith mentioned that he had seen in Toledo, Spain, a 
stone dug up there, bearing a Hebrew inscription, which shows that 
it was a present from a freedman to his master. 

The origin of the red race of America is a mystery for which no 
satisfactory theory has yet been proposed. The question has lost 
none of its interest, although men of learning of different nations 
have in vain exhausted their strength for its solution. The fault 
has lain in the neglect of those who might have collected facts. 
The difficulty of doing this has been great. The Indian languages- 
generally are extremely difficult of acquisition, and therefore very 
few civilized men have ever become acquainted with the customs, 
superstitions, or traditions even of a single tribe. Of this small 
number scarcely any person has possessed at once the ability, op- 
portunity, and motives necessary to a scientifie comparison with 
those of different tribes or nations, but it is highly desirable that 
such a task should be undertaken, and on an extensive scale. 








BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Waker, Wisk & Co.~—Spectacles for Young Eyes. - Zurich, by Sarah 
W. Lander ; The Ferry Boy and the Financier, by a contributor to the “ At- 


lantic ;” Stories of the Patriarchs, by 0. B, Frothingham. 


. Harper Brorners.—Nineteen Beautiful Years: Sketches of a Gfrs Life, 
written by her sister, with an introduction by Rev. R. 8. Foster, D.D. ; Bar- 
bara’s History, a novel, by Amelia B, Edwards, 


J. B. Liepincorr & Co,—The War, its Causes and Consequences, by C. C. 


8. Farrar, of Bolivar county, Miss. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Outver Dirson & Co.—‘‘O that I had Wings,” Quartette by F. S. Daven- 





port ; *‘ Sweet and low, Wind of the Western Sea,” by F. 8. Davenport. 
Horace Warers.—“ Little Joe, the Contraband,” Mrs. Parkhurst ; ‘‘ Golden 
Cross Polka,” composed by J. D. Kerrison; *‘The Little Ballad Girl,” words 
and music by Stephen C. Foster ; ‘‘ The Dying Drummer,” words by T. Mana- 
han, music by Mrs. Parkhurst; “‘ This hand never struck me, Mother,” words 
by J. A. ©. O’Connor, music by Mrs. Parkhurst; ‘‘ General Grant’s Grand 
March,” by Jos. Raff, 


examined about 2,000 soldiers, most of whom were rebel prisoners, 
representing the Southern States. We have also a form of social 
questions to ascertain, the degree of education and habits of the 
individuals examined.” ‘‘ The results will be very useful, when 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BY SCRIBNER, 
No, 124 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


I. 
AMERICA AND HER COMMENTATORS. 


By Henry T. TucKERMAN, 1 vol. 8vo, $250. 


“The book indeed might be called the United States as 
seen from a hundred points of view, individual and 
national. The acuteness, candor, and intelligence which 
Mr. Tuckerman displays in his wide and careful survey, 
cannot be too highly praised. No American library with 
any pr ion to plet can do without this expan- 
sive survey of the literature of American travel ; while 
to the general reader it abounds in attractive descriptions 
of scenery and manners, sketches of character, lively 
anecdotes, and valuable knowledge. We cordially com- 
mend the book to the attention of all lovers of American 
literature, institutions and character.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 





HON. GEO. P. MARSH’S NEW WORK. 


MAN AND NATURE; or, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION, uniform with 
“Lectures on the English Language.” 1 vol. 8vo, 
cloth, $3 50; half-calf, $6. 


“ We are much mistaken if this volume doves not prove 
to be one of the richest contributions to physical geogra- 
phy, in its enlarged and comprehensive sense, which has 
yet been made by American or European writers, its 
author, accomplished scholar that he is, has explored the 
subject in all its ramifications, and has made himself 
acquainted with the whole literature of the subject. In- 
stead of losing, everything is enhanced in interest under 
his graceful, luminous, and systematic developments, and 
the reader finds himself as within a charmed circle.”— 
Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

BUSHNELL’S, REV. DR. H, WORK AND 
PLAY. I vol. $1 59. 

HEADLEY’S, J. T., CHAPLAINS AND 
CLERGY OF THE REVOLUTION. I vol. $1 50. 

TRENCH’S. DEAN, SYNONYMS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 2d Part. I vol. $1 25. 

KIRKLAND’S, MRS. C. M., SCHOOL-( 
LAND. 2 vols, $250. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By Rey. J. Drummond, Introduction by Dr. J. G. 
Holland, I vol. $1 50. 

Ready on SATURDAY, 2lst inst., 

IK MARVEL’S NEW WORK, 
SEVEN STORIES, WITH BASEMENT AND 
ATTIC. 

Uniform with “‘My Farm of Edgewood.” Printed on 
tinted paper. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 75; in beveled boards, 
burnished edges, $2; half calf, $3. 

CONTENTS: 

BASEMENT—Serving for Introduction. 

FIRST STORY—Wet Day at an Irish Inn. 

SECOND STORY—Account of a Consulate, 
THIRD STORY—The Petit Soulier. 
FOURTH STORY—The Bride of the Ice King. 
FIFTH STORY he Cabriolet. 
SIXTIL STORY—The Count Pesaro. 
SEVENTH STORY—Emile Roque. 
ATTIC—Under the Roof. 
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Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


‘THE SINGER 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Our Lerrer “A” Famiry Sewinc Macuine 


Is fast gaining s world-wide reputation. It is beyond 
doubt the best and cheapest and most beautiful of all 
Family Sewing Machines yet offered to the public. No 
other Family Sewing Machine has so many useful appli- 
ances for Hemming, Biuding, Felling, Tucking, Gathering, 
Gauging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cording, and so forth. 
No other Family Sewing Machine has so much capacity 
for a great variety of work, It will sew all kinds of cloth, 
and with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improve- 
ments make our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, 
and most durable, and most certain in action at all rates 
of speed. It makes the interlocked stitch, which is the 
best stitch known. Any one, even of the most ordinary 
capacity, can see at a glance how to use the ‘letter “A” 
Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 
are finished in chaste and ex«isite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of 
cunning workmanship of the most useful kind, It pro- 
tects the machine when not in use, and when about to be 
operated may be opened as a spacious and substantial 
table to sustain the work. While some of the Cases, 
made out of the choicest woods, are finished in the simplest 
and chastest manner possible, others are adorned and em- 
bellished in the most costly and superb mamer. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in 
operation, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our 
Manufacturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, 
thread, needles, oil, etc., of the very best quality. 

Send for a Pamphlet. 
THR @NGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No, 458 Broadway, New York. 


[HE UNITED STATES 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 
AND 


GazETTE oF THE REGULAR aND VOLUNTEER 


Forces. 


Officers of the Army and Navy will find in this Journal 
the only paper in the United States exclusively devoted 
to Military and Naval affairs, and the only one in their 
interest which has ever secured sufficient circulation and 
influence in this country toenable it to meet the want so 
long felt of an organ which should adequately represent 
them in the Press. Starting under the most favorable 
auspices, enjoying the encouragement and aid of the best 
professional talent in the country, avoiding politics and 
partisanship of all kinds, and devoting itself with single- 
ness of purpose to the impartial discussion of military 
questions, and to the dissemination of correct information, 
it has, in less than six months, established its position as 
the authoritative organ of military discussion and criti- 
cism in the United States. 

The rapidity with which it has secured a circulation 
hardly excelled by that of any paper of its class in the 
world, and the eagerness with which it has been greeted 
in the Army and Navy, and by the more intelligent of 
civilians, witness to the necessity for such a Journal, and 
afford gratifying evidence that the effort to establish a 
paver which should stand side by side in ability and com- 
pleteness with the best of the Military Journals of Europe 
has not beenin vain. As a Gazette of Military and Naval 
matters, itis proving itself indispensable to every soldier 
amd sailor, while to every intelligent observer of the war it 
must be invaluable for its accurate history of military op- 
erations, and for its judicious suggestions and discus- 
sions. 

From numerous expressions of approval of the ARMY 
AND NAVY JOURNAL we select the following : 


From Rear Admiral 8. F. Du Pont. 


“TI have long wished to express to you my high sense 
of the value of the Army and Navy Journal, and to con- 
vey my thanks and gratification, as a member of one of 
the arms ofthe service it represents, for the very able and 
interesting manner in which it is conducted. The frequent 
combinations in the operations of this war by the army 
and navy—a system likely to prevail much hereafter— 
renders the Journal, in both its departments, equally in- 
terestin to the sailor and the soldier. and tends to create 
mutual sympathy and respect between the brave men 
ashore and afloat.” 


From Major-General George G. Meade, 


‘“*T have received several numbers of the Army and 
Navy Journal, and have noted with satisfaction the evi- 
dence they bear of the promise of usefulness of this Jour- 
nal, It affords me sincere pleasure to add my contribu- 
tion to its maintenance.” 





From Major-General W, H, French. 


“To say that the Army and Navy Journal is commen- 
surate with what should be a representative of our pres- 
ent great military establishment, is what I really think.” 


From Major-General George Sykes. 


** Your Journal meets with great favor in this army. I 
constantly recommend it to the notice of the members of 
this corps. I hope it may realize the success it deserves, 
I inclose the yearly subscription.” 


From Commodore J. C. Long, U.S.N, 


“Your Journal is not only the best, but the only paper 
of the kind that has ever been published that sustains its 
character.” 


From Major-General G, H. Thomas. 


“Tt will afford me much pleasure to recommend the 
Army and Navy Journal to officers in my portion of the 
army, and I take this opportunity to express my gratifi- 
cation that its destiny is in such hands,” 


From Prof. H. Coppee, University of Pennsylvania. 

“A good paper of this kind has long been needed. 
Every former etYort within my knowledge has been a fail- 
ure, but yours promises to he a brilliant suecess. Its very 
varied service intelligence and official information—its 
excellent articles, scientific, new, and yet practical—its 
high tone and liberal spirit—are all that could be desired, 
The form, paper, and type are admirable, and your own 
military experience will put your Journal in sympathy 

ith both officers and men in our service,” ; 


* 
From the New York Times. 


“The Army and Navy Journal is an honor to itself and 
to the service, both regular and volunteer. It receivedin 
advance the apprevadl of some of our most distinguished 
navy and military officers, who spoke from their knowledge 
of the character and standing of those who had the matter in 
hand, It should be taken by every army officer in the 
field, and by every officer in the navy, as well as by our 
militia officers, and our more intelligent private sol- 
diers also, as well as the general public, who now take 
such a deep interest in all military matters, will find its 
discussions of the highest value and interest.” 


From the Boston Post, 


“The new Army and Navy Journal has proved a suc- 
cess from the start. Handsomely printed, full of variety, 
well edited, and liberally conducted, this paper leaves 
little to be desired in its special line of journalism. Among 
its contributors are many of our Military and Naval 
heroes of highest repute—men whose names, at the bot- 
tom of official dispatches, have made the national heart 
beat qnickly, and whose pens are prompt to aid the sure 
establishment of a journal whose want has long been felt.” 


TERMS. 


The terms of the paper are Five Dollars a year, payable 
a advance ; Three Dollars for six months ; Single Copies, 
Ten Cents. For sale by all newsdealers. It is published 
weekly, in a large-sized quarto sheet of sixteen pages, 
convenient for binding, and printed in the best manner 
on fine book paper. Subscriptions and communications 
should be addressed to the 


UNITED STATES ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 
No. 39 Park Row (Times Building), 


New Yorr. 








(THE WORKING FARMER. 


—— 


Established in 1848, by Prof. James J. MAPEs. 


“He who by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 
—BENJ, FRANKLIN. 


PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK! 
PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK! 
PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK! 
by subscribing for a good, practical Agricultural Journal. 


THE WORKING FARMER 


For 1864, 
Will supply 
THE FARMER, 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 
THE ORCHARDIST and FRUIT GROWER, 
THE FLORIST, 
THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
THE SHEEP RATSER, 
And the HOUSEKEEPER in village or country, 


with all needful information pertaining to their respective 
callings. 

The WorkINnG Farmer has for fifteen years enjoyed the 
reputation of being what its name imports, the most 
widely useful and practical agricultural and household 
ournal in the United States. To its earnest and perse- 
vering labors is the country indebted in a large degree 
for its present improved methods of Farming; and its 
constant aim is to become every year more useful and 
indispensable to the practical agriculturist. Its Editors 
are working farmers, and have demonstrated by their own 
practice the utility of their teachings. 

The Workine Farmer is a large monthly journal of 
twenty-four octavo pages, and forms each year a hand- 
some volume of 288 pages, with copious index and illus- 
trations. Among the subjects to be especially treated in 
its columns the present year are the Cultivation of Flax, 
Hemp, Tobacco, Sorgho, Indan Corn, Grain, Grass, 
Beans, Cabbages, all the Root Crops, Dwarfand Standard 
Apples and Pears, Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Grapes, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, and all the 
small fruits. In addition to these interesting matters, i 
will contain each month Original Recipes, and five pages 
of interesting Family Reading, with appropriate en- 
gravings. Also the current Literary, Scientific, Art, and 
News Items, ‘The Puzzler,” to amuse the young, and 
Wholesale Prices of Country Produce. 


TERMS OF THE WORKING FARMER. 


$1 PER ANNUM (IN ADVANCE) ; SINGLE NUMBERS, 
10 CENTS. 


New subscribers for 1864, who send in their orders this 
month, will receive their choice of the following Pre- 
miums by inclosing ten cents to prepay postage : 


1, One Oporto Grape Vine. 


2. One of the following fine Parlor Engravings: 


“Merry-Making in the Olden Time;” ‘ Sparking ;” 
“Waiting for the Times ;” ‘* Crucifixion ;” ‘‘ Our Gene- 
ralsin the Field ;” Stuart's 
Falls.” 





“Washington ;” or ** Niagara 


=" We call special attention to the fact that we will 
supply all the leading periodicals published in New York 
and Philadelphia at their Club rates to our subscribers. 
See our Prospectus for terms. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

We add a few: of the many faverable notices of our 
brethern of the press : 

THe WoRKING FARMER For 1864,—Published by Wm. 
L. Allison, Nos. 124 and 126 Nassau street, N.Y. Terms, 
$1 per annuum, in advance. We have received the Janu- 
ary number of this excellent Agricultural and Household 
Journal, It is.crowded with interesting and insgructive 
matter, The opening article on “Improved Xgricul- 
ture,” by our old friend, Prof, James J. Mapes, presents 
in encouraging view of the progress of Agricultural 
science in this country. The other contents are as varied 
and interesting as those of a magazine. We recommend 
it cordially to our readers in city and country. Send to 
the publisher for a list of his attractive premiums, etc.— 
Sunday Dispatch, N. Y, 

Tux WorKING Farmer for September contains mnch of 
interest to farmers and gardeners, Prof, Mapes gives this 
paper a standing with those who desire agricultural infor- 
mation,—Pishkill Journal. 

Tue Worgina Farmer.—This is the title of a valuable 
agricultural paper, published monthly by Wm. L. Allison, 
New York city. The sixteenth volume commenced on the 
Ist of January. Its past success is sufficient guarantee 
that it is appreciated by the agricultural community. It 
is certeaiggy a valuable acquisition to every farmer’s house- 
hold both'Tor the information it contains concerning agri- 
cultural pursuits, and for its excellent miscellaneous read- 
ing.—Perrysburg (Ohio) Journal. 

Tax WogkING Farmer, a large monthly journal of 32 
pages, quarto, is just received. In perusing its columns 
we are willing to avow that its title is justly significant, — 
Manufacturers’ Journal, N. Y. 

Ta8 Worktne Farmer.—This is a valuable periodical 
for the cultivator of the soil, and should be in the house of 


every Colorado farmer.—Weekly Commonwealth, Denver 
city, Colorado Territory. 


Club Rates—25 copies for $20, or 80 cents each. Very 
liberal premiums given to club agents, Postmasters and 
others are solicited to act as such. Canada subscagibers 
charged twelve cents extra for American postage. Send 
for a speci copy, inclesing 10 cent stamp, to the pub- 
lisher, WM. L. ALLISON, 

Nos, 124 and 126 Nassau st., New York. 








(jLoTH SACQUES 
AND 
CIRCULARS, 
At $9; value, $12. 
BLACK SILK SACQUES, BASQUES, anp 
CIRCULARS, ° 


At $12; value, $15. 





DECIDED BARGAINS. 


‘, T. STEWART & CO, 
Broadway and Tenth street. 





QUMMER SHAWLS. 


BAREGE, GRENADINE, axp LAMA, 
FOR SUMMER WEAR, 
WHITE anv BLACK PUSHER anv LAMA 
LACE SHAWLS, 

SILK anp CLOTH CLOAKS, SACQUES, 
BASQUES, ROTONDES, JACKETS, 
Erc., Erc., 
the latest and most elegant Paris styles, just received, 

will be offered Monday, May 16. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


3roadway and Tenth street. 





JQ UROPEAN MOSAIC. 
By HOWARD PAYSON ARNOLD. 





16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN &CO., 
No. 110 Washington street, Boston. 





(jHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS 
oF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No, 652 Broadway. 

The superiority of these instruments has of late been 
amply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony of the 
foremost artists of the day, who claim for them excel- 
lences of tone and workmanship hitherto unobtained by 
any other makers. : 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New ScaLs 
CuickerING GRanp PyANo-FortEs has severely tested 
their musical qualities, and resulted in establishing the 
justice of the very flattering estimation in which they are 
held, 
(HHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 
FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 

CONSISTING OF 


RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature. 
History, Biography. Theolcgy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third iess than the present rates of importation will ad- 


mit of, im 
J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 





NEW EXHIBITION. 


ROSSITER’S GREAT PAINTING, 
EVE IN THE BOWER OF EDEN. 
Life-size, from description in Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
Open from 8 a.m, till 10 P.m., at 


THE CRAYON ART GALLERY, 


No. 756 Broadway. 


Admission 25 cents. 





BY ALFRED LEONARDSON. 
See AMERICAN MONTHLY (Knickerbocker) for June. 
Ready this Week. 


pHm & CO., 





STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 
No. 11 FRANKFORT STREET, 
Near the City Hall, 


New York. 
Books, Newspapers, Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, aad 
all kinds of Job Printing ted with Nesta aad 
Dispateb. 
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U: S. 10-40 BONDS. 


These bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of 
March 8, 1864, which provides that all Bonds issued under 
this Act shall be 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 


by or under any state or municipal authority, Subscrip- 
tions to these Bonds are received in United States notes 
or notes of National Banks, They,are 

TO BE REDEEMED IN COIN, 


at the pleasure of the Government, at any period not less 
than ten nor more than forty years from their date, and 
until their redemption 


FIVE PER CENT, INTEREST WILL BE 


PAID IN COIN, 


on Bonds of not over one hundred dollars annually and on 
all other Bonds semi-annually, The interest is payable on 


the first days of March and September in each year. 


Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon 
Bonds, as they may prefer. Registered Bonds are recorded 
on the books of the U. S. Treasurer, and can be transferred 
only on the owner’s order. Coupon Bonds are payable to 


bearer, and are more convenient for commercial uses. 


Subscribers to this loan will have the option of having 
their bonds draw interest from March 1, by paying the ac- 
crued interest in coin (or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent, for pre- 
mium), or receive them drawing interest from the date of 


the subscription and deposit. As these Bonds are 


EXEMPT FROM MUNICIPAL 
TAXATION, 


OR STATE 


their value is increased from one to three per cent, per 
annum, according to the rate of tax levies in various 


parts of the country. 


At the present rate of premium on gold they pay 
OVER EIGHT PER CENT. INTEREST 


in currency, and are of equal convenience as a permanent 
or temporary investment, 

It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 
ments to lenders as the various descriptions of U. S. 
Bonds. 
ability of private parties or stock companies or separate 


In all other forms of indebtedness the faith or 


communities only is pledged for payment, while for the 
debts of the United States the whole property of the 
country is holden to secure the payment of both principal 
and interest in coin, 

These Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from $50 
up to any magnitude, on the same terms, and are thus 
made equally available to the smallest lender and the 
largest capitalist. They can be converted into money at 
any moment, and the ‘holder will have the benefit of the 
interest. 


It may be useful to state in this connection that the 
total Funded Debt of the United States on which interest 
is payable in gold, on the 3d day of March, 1564, was 
$768,965,000. The interest on this debt for the coming fiscal 
year will be $45,937,126, while the customs revenue in 
gold for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, has 
been so far at the rate of over $100,000,000 per annum, 

It will be seen that even the present gold revenues of 
the Government are largely in excess of the wants of the 
Treasury for the payment of gold interest, while the 
recent increase of the tariff will doubtless raise the annual 
receipts from customs on the same amount of importations, 
to $150,000,000 per annum, 

Instructions to the National Banks acting as loan agents 
were not issued until March 26, but the amount of Bonds 
reported sold at the United States Treasury up to May 7 
was 


$44,606,100. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of the 
ted States at Washington, and the Assistant Treasur- 
t New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and by the 
st National Bank of New York, No. 4 Wall st. 
Seeond National Bank of New York, 23d st., Broadway 
Fourth National Bank of New York, Pine st. 
¥ixeh National Bank of New York, 6th av. and 'B’way, 
Tenth National Bank of New York, No. 240 Broadway. 
New York Nat. Exchange Bank, No. 184 Greenwich st, 


AND BY ALL NATIONAL BANKS 
which are depositories of Public money, and all 

RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 
throughout the country (acting as agents of the National 


Depository Banks), will furnish farther information on ap- 
plication and 


AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO., 
No. 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital : 


P 90,000 Ob 
Assets, April 1. 186+ 


32,821 78 


ilis Cow.pany insures, at customary rates of premium, 
~puenst all MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 
1 CA<GS or FREIGH® - also, against loss or damage by 


Yreminms are paid in gold, Losses will be paid in 
vld 


Tle Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net Profits, with- 
outincurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their op- 
tion, a liberal discount upon the premium. 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

SCRIP DIVIDEND declared Jan, 12, 1864, THIRTY- 
FIVE PER CENT. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 

Joun C, GooprinG@e, Secretary. 





SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF INSURANCE. 


ASHINGTON INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 172 Broapway (corner Maiden 
Lane). New Yorx.—Cash Capital, $400,000; Assets, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1864, $582,000, 
Scrip DivipEnn, 1861......... 00000. e eee 60 per cent, 
Scrip Divipenpd, 1862,. ..... 60 per cent. 
Scrip DrvipEnp, 1863,..........cccceceesees 60 per cent. 
The Policies entitled to participate receive 75 per cent. 
of net Profits. Insures Buildings, Mercandise, Furniture, 
Rents, Leases, against loss or damage by FIRE, and MA 
RINE RISKS on LAKES, RIVERS, andCANALS. 
GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
Ws. K. Loturop, Secretary. 
Wo. A. Scort, Assistant-Secretary. 


BALL BLACK & CO., 


Nos. 565 anv 567 BROADWAY, 
COR. OF PRINCE STREET, 








Manufacturers of 


RICH JEWELRY 


SILVER WARE, 
Importers of 
WATCHES 
OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 
PARISIAN BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, 
AND 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
SPECIALTIES IN 
CABINETS, PEDESTALS, AND MOSAIC 
TABLES, Erc. 
RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 


MODERN OIL PAINTINGS 
OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN EUROPE, 
Every Politeness shown to Visitors. 


FESTABLISHED, 1821. 
WILLIAM GALE & SON, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


Ne. 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street, 
New York. 





GTANDARD 
AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES. 


AT = 


PHELAN & COLLENDER’S 
MANUFACTORY, 


Nos, 63, 65, 67, anp 69 CROSBY STREET 
NEAR SPRING STREET, 


Will be found a larger stock of Billiard Tables, Balls, 
Cues, and everything connected with Billiards, than in 
any other establishment in the world. The best mate- 
rials are exclusively used, and the workmanship is of the 
most skillful character. Purchasers can rely on getting 
perfect and reliable goods at thisestablishment. Phelan’s 
celebrated Combination Cushions are factured and 
for sale only by PHELAN & COLLENDER, who guar- 
aptee all Cushions and Tables sold by them. 


T. B. BYNNER, 








Importer and Dealer ia 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Also, Agent for the 
AMERICAN WATCH 
In superior styles and quality of Caves. 
Orders, large or small, promptly and faithfully attended. 
No. 175 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


O AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
TREES AND SEED, 4ND TO O&UBS. My Whole 








sale Catalogue for 1864 isn yw ready. Carriage of k 
ages pa to Boston, Newpo t, and New York. _ 
B. M. WATSON, 
@9@ Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 





DONT Fat TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE’ COFFEE''. GOFFEE'': 


THE 
HAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 Reape st. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price ; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent, 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. ‘ihe weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHAMBERS STREET, 
says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 
I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 

The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
ARY says: “I direct all the patients of our Institution 
to use exclusively 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 

Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 

“*T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant; 
and I cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 


families.”” 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames. Bishop 
Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 

Beware or Counterreits! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 
No. 154 Reape st., New York, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘*Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘Original East India 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un 
wary. 

Ia 1 B. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 bs., 
for Grocers and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers gen- 
erally, 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J. Thompson, 
No. 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, 
whom a liberal discount will be made. .« 


JREMOVAL. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Highest Premium 


LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 
No. 625 Broadway, N. Y. 


FPRESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 


Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and others, purchas- 
ing Seeds in small or large quantities, by sending a list of 
what they require, will receive the same by return of mail, 
with the lowest possible prices annexed for cash. Car- 
riage paid to Boston and New York. Seeds prepaid by 
mail. B. M. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


QTEINWAY & SONS’ 














GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this 
country, having received the first Prize Medal at the 
World’s Exhibition in London, 1862, 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are 
superior to all others is, that the firm is composed of five 
practical piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who 
invent all their own improvements, and under whose 
personal supervision every part of the instrument is 
manufactured, 

Warerooms No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a 
few doors exst of Union Square, New York. 





‘HE CULTIVATION OF THE 
CRANBERRY is much more easy and successful in 
the common dry soil of private gardens, market gardens, 
or in field culture, than in the usual clumsy way in 
bogs and meadows. The yield this season, in my method 
of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation, with price of Cranberry Plants 
and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants, and 
Shrubs, will be sent by mail. Plants prepaid by mail. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


pin OS, MELODEONS, HARMO- 

NIUMS, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano 
Stools and Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music 
Merchandise, and all kinds of musical instruments at 
wholesale and retail; second-hand pianos and melodeons 
at great bargains; new Pianos and Melodeons to let, 
and rent allowed if purchased; monthly payments re- 
ceived for the same; Pianos tuned and repaired ; cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos and Melodeons. 

HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York, 


HOLLoway's PILLS. 
THE UNIVERSAL VERDICT. 

The sick of all nations, suffering under all phases of 
disease, have certified in every written language to the 
infallibility of these matchless Pills as an aperient altera- 
tive and restorative medicine. If the reader of this can- 
not get the medicine from the drug store in his place, let 
him write to No. 80 Maiden lage,N. Y., inclosing the 
amount, and I will mail a box ireeef expense. 

T. HOLLOWAY. 














First EDITION EXHAUSTED IN 
FIVE WEEKS. 
; Now Ready, 
Seconp Epirion 
oF 
FAITH AND FANCY. 
BY 
JOHN SAVAGE, 


Author of ‘‘Sybeb: a Tragedy.” 
1 vol. 12mo, in handsome cloth, price 75 cents. 

It is with great pleasure the publisher announces the 
unequivocal success of Mr. Savage’s volume, a fact to 
which the sale of the first edition in so short a period after 

blication affords land yevidence. A 
large number of the second edition is already ordered. 

JAMES B. KIRKER, Publisher, 
No. 599 Broadway (up-stairs). 


[MPORTANT 


TO ALL 


invVeEL T's: 


Hefnct, 








IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


It fs well known to the medical profession that IRON is 
the Vital Principle or Life Element of the blood. This is 
derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is 
not properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the 
necessary quantity of iron is not taken into the circula- 
tion, or becomes reduced, the whole system suffers. The 
bad blood will irritate the heart, will clog up the lungs, 
will stupefy the brain, will obstruct the liver, and will 
send its disease-producing elements to all parts of the 
system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to discase. 

The great value of 

RON AS A MEDICINE 
is well known and acknowledged by all medical men. 
The difficulty has been to obtain such a preparation of it 
as will enter the circulation and assimilate at once with 
the blood. This point, says Dr. Hayes, Massachusetts 
State Chemist, has been attained in the Peruvian Syrup, 
by combination in a way before unknown, 

* THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
a New Discovery IN Mepicing, that strikes at the root of 
Disease by supplying the Blood with its Vital Principle or 
Life Element—Iron. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Fever and 
Ague, Loss of Energy, Low Spirits. 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Infuses Strength, Vigor, and new life into the system, and 
builds up an ‘‘ Iron Constitution.” 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea, Scrofula, Boils, Scurvy, Loss of 
Constitutional Vigor. 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Cures Nervous Affections, Weaknesses, and all Diseases 
of the Kidneys and Bladder. 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Is a Specific for all Diseases originating in a BAD STATE 
OF THE BLOOD, or accompanied by Debility or a Low 
State of the System. 





Pamphlets containing Certificates of Cures and Recom- 
mendations from some of the most eminent Physicians, 
fi and others, will be sent FREE to any ad- 
dress, 

We select a few of the names to show the character of 
the testimonials : , 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, ESQ., 
President of the Metropolitan Bank, New York. 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, 

Late Editor Christian Advocate and Journal, 
REV. P. CHURCH, 

Editor New York Chronicle. 

Rev. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M.D., 

Rev. Warren Burton, Roswell Kinney, M.D., 

Rey. Arthur B. Fuller, 8S. K, Kendall, M.D., 

Rev. Gurdon Robbins, W. R. Chisholm, M.D., 

Rev, Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M.D.. 

Rey. T. Starr King, Jeremiah Stone, M.D., 

Rey. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Jose Antonio Sanches, M.D., 

Rey. Joseph H. Clinch, Abraham Wendell, M.D., 

Rev. Henry Upham, A. A, Hayes, M.D., 

Rev. P. C. Headley, J.R. Chilton, M.D., 

Rev. John W. Olmstead, H. E. Kinney, M.D. 

Prepared by N. L. CLARK & CO, exclusively for 


J. P. DINSMORE, 
No. 491 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


BOwWwryeER’sS 
SPIKENARD OINTMENT 





Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its 
attendant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Sore- 
ness of Bones, Lumbago, etc., Ulcers of the mouth, tongue, 
etc., and diseases having a tendency to assume a Canocer- 
ous form, 

But above all, its properties have been specially tested 
and found peculiarly and miraculously beneficial in the 
cure of PILES, from which so many are, and apparently, 
helplessly suffering ; in fact it was in the endeavor te 
obtain a remedy for this painful and too common disease, 
and for which all Oint ts and Comp ds hitherto 
invented or pretended to be inventéd, were useless, that 
the GRAND DISCOVERY of the true Spikenard af 
Antiquity was made, None now need suffer, when so 
simple and so efficacious a’cure is within his grasp. 

M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, 
For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists. 


D® 8. ¢. PERRY, ~ 
DERMATOLOGIST, 











No, 49 BOND STREET, N. Y. 


Formerly of 29 Winter‘street, Boston, treats success- 
fully Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of Hair, and Premature 
Blanching. Also, removes Moth, Freckles, and other Dis- 
colorations from the face, without injury to the texture or 
color of the skin. Consultation’ free. 


For particulars inclose stamp ‘or Circular. 


LANTS AND SEEDS PREPAID 
by mail, in great —— eum list now ready. 








Plymeuth, Mass. 
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‘THE CHURCH MONTHLY. 





Under the editorial charge of the Rev, Joun Cotton 
Suirs; D.D., and the Rey. Wa. Stevens Perry, assisted 
by numerous and influential contributors, will firmly up- 
hold the doctrines, discipliné, and worship of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United States, as taught in 
her liturgy, her articles, her constitution and canons, at 
the same time earnestly advecating all legitimate efforts 
for Church comprehension and Catholic unity, on the 
principles of the English Reformation and the primitive 
Church. No pains will be spared to maintain the high 
character for literary ability that has, from the first, 
characterized the MonTaty. 

Papers of a practical and devotional character will find 
appropriate place; and popular explanations of our 
polity and worship, together with historic illustrations, 
drawn from Christian life in the past, will have their due 
share of attention, Carefully prepared literary notices 
and reviews, together with a monthly summary of Church 
intelligence at home and abroad, will be given in each 
number. The insertion of interesting and appropriate 
religious tales will form a feature of the Monrsiy in the 
future, that the younger members of our households may 
derive pleasure and profit from its perusal. 

With these varied attractions, combining to make the 
MontTuty more than ever deserving of the support of 
intelligent members of this communion, the Publishers 
confidently appeal to the Church public for an increased 
number of subscribers, in order that the influence of the 
Monruty may be more widely disseminated. 


THE CONTENTS FOR MAY—VOL. 6.—No. 5. 

Waurtsunpay.—Rt. Rev. Wm. B. Stevens, D.D. 

Sacrep Prcture.—Rev. Wm. A. Muhlenberg. 

PROPER PLACE FOR THE OCCASIONAL PRAYERS.—Rey. Wm, 
8. Perry. 

Tne Srraigut ROAD Is THE SHORTEST AND SUREST.— 
(Continued).—A. L. 0. FE. 

Porrry oF THE Cuurcu.—J. H. W. 

SrrenerH out or WEAKNEsS.—G, W. F. 


Tue Waysipe Weii.—H. E. 8. 








Hippen Bravry.—Mary L. Bissell. 
Tue Monra—Rev. Wm. §, Perry. | 
Literary Noricrs.—Editors. | 


All are invited to act as Agents in obtaining the names 





of subscribers in their vicinity at the following 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES, IN ADVANCE 
One copy, for one YeaT........ 26. -se eee seen ee $8 
Two copies, for one year...... -..-..+- 5 
Five copies, for one year.........+++ 





Ten copies, for ome year ........-..+ eeeeee eres y 
Clergymen and Theological Students, $2 a year in 
advance, 
Specimen copy sent, postage paid, on receipt of twenty- 
five cents. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL 
' RELIGION. 





D APPLETON & CO, 
Nos, 443 and 445 Broadway, 
Publish this Day 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION. 


Being a treatise on the Christian life in its two chief 
elements, Devotion and Practice. By 


EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D. 


Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Chaplain to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in ordinary, 


First American from the Fifth London Edition. 
WITH A PREFATORKY NOTE, 
By Grorcr H. Hovauton, D.D., 


Rector of the Church of the Transfiguration in the city of 
New York 
1 vol. 12mo, 430 pages, price $1 50. 

Dr. Goulburn, the author of the following Treative on 
the Christian Life, is one of the leading divines of our 
mother Church of England. To his pen she is indebted 
for a number of the most useful religious works that of 
late years have issued from the press, among which may 
be named - * Lectures on the Office of the Holy Commu- 
nion ;” ‘‘Introduction to the Devotional Study of the 
Holy Scriptures ;” ‘The Idle Word, or Short Religious 
Essays on the Gift of Speech ;” ‘* Sermons Preached ‘Dur- 
ing the last Twenty Years; ‘Sermons at the Bampton 
Lecture in 1850 ;” “ Answer to the Essay on the Educa- 
tion of the World.” 

To those of our own Church who may be familiar with 
any of these works, his ** Thoughts on Personal Religion,” 
if not already known to thein, ‘will need no word of intro- 
duction or commendation. To others, however, it may 
not be improper to say, that there are few, if any Trea- 
tises of the kind, superior, if of equal merit. It is a 
treatise marked by great comprehensiveness of subject ; 
strong, practical sense ; vigor and beauty of style; full- 
ness and felicity of illustration, and thorongh warmth and 
spirituality of tone. Its words are, most truly, whole- 
some words—even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
and its doctrine, so sound and moderate withal, is accor- 
ding to godliness (1 Tim. vi. 3), There is nothing in it 
that is dry, uninteresting, unreal, extravagant, impracti- 
cable, or beyond ordinary reach and compass. It is fall 
of stimulus and fall of encouragement. It is a manual 


not so much, perhaps, for those who have abundant 


leisure and lead a retired life, as for those, especially, 
who are engaged in the ordinary avocations of the world. 
It will teach them how, while living in the world—amid 
its cares and perplexities—to live*above the world ; while 
not siothfal in business, to be fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord; in one word, how to sanctify the secular, all 
engrossing pursuit, and the daily toil.—Lxtract from 
Prefatory Note. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
CHURCH ESSAYS. 
BY 


GEORGE CUMMING McWHORTER. 





OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
R No. 530 BROADWAY, si YORK, 
HAVE NOW REA 

I. THE CRIPPLE OF ANTIOCH, by the 
author of ‘‘ The Schonberg-Cotta Family.’ 12mo, $1. 

A very beautiful narrative of Christian life near the 
beginning of the Christian Era, A series of vivid pictures 
of that early period, in which the eloquent Chrysostom 
and other great and good men figure cons picuously. 

Il. THE CEDARC HRISTIAN, AND OTHER 
PRACTICAL PAPERS, by the Rev. T. L, Cuyler. 16mo, 
75e. 

‘Right. readable papers are these. They are brief, 
piquant, various. One may dip into the volume when in 
almost any mood, and find something to stir and to profit 
him.”’— Americ an Presbyterian. 

Ill. THE FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR 
LORD'S RESURRECTION, By the Rev. Wm. Hanna, 
LL.D., 12mo, $1 25. 

“‘ This very delightful volume forms a sequel to the vol- 
ume the author published a short time since on the ‘ Last 
Day of our Lord’s Passion.’ The masterly analysis 
which that work displayed, the clearness and beauty of 
its style, and its great emotional power, at once raised it 
to a high place in our Christian literature.”—Standard. 

IV. NED’S MOTTO; Or, Litre sy Lirtte. 
By the author of *‘ Win and Ww ear,” “ Faithful and True,” 
and ‘* Tony Star’s Legacy.” 16mo, $1. 

“A simple story, but a good one, of a lad orphaned by 
this war, who works his way on by short steps, but sure, 
to the possession of a worthy character and the enjoyment 
of its benefits.""—-Boston Recorder. 

MABEL’S EXPERIENCE ; Or, Serine 
AND Finnina. lfmo, 75e. 

“This is a most excellent book, The scene is laid in 
the highlands of Scotland, Mabel passed through many 
painful experiences, but in the end was successful, and 
found to her joy and peace the pearl of great price.”— 
Christian World 

VI. THE FOOT OF THE CROSS. 

Rey. Octavius Winslow, D.D, 18mo, 75c. 

‘* Whatever comes from Dr. Winslow’s pen has the savor 
of a Christian spirit. He Joves to linger round the cross, 
and to contemplate his master who suffered there.” 

THE POST OF HONOR, by the author 
of ‘* Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway.” I6mo. 1. 

A pleasant little story. It contains scenes of genuine 
pathos and earnest struggle. The groundwork of the 
story is the Madagascan persec neon interwoven with 
which are many very interesting scenes. 

Vili. THE PROPHET “OF FIRE, ELIJAH, 
by the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 

“ The theme is well suited to Dr. Macduff’s bold style of 
discourse, and to his warm-hearted Christian glow. 
Elijah was a hero as well as a righteous man, and his his- 
tory is full of dramatic action and fire.””—Boston Re- 
corder, 

1X. THE CHRONICLES OF A GARDEN ; 
Its Pets and its Pleasures. By Miss Wilson, author of 
“ Little *e s,” ete. Hlustrated, fine tinted paper, $2. 





By the 


X. By L. O. E. 
} 1, THE SiLV aa CASKET ; oR, THE WILES OF THE 

WorLD.. 5 eee . 
2. CHRISTIAN ‘CONQUESTS. ‘BBoube. .<..ec..... ¥8 
3. TRY AGAIN. I2engravings ..........c0cs0.. 75 
4, FALSELY ACCUSED. 6 cuts ........ -* go ee ae 
5. THE THREE BAGS OF GOLD, Geuts........ 50 
6. ESTHER PARSONS. 6 engravings............ 50 
7. PAYING DEAR FOR IT. 6 engravings........ 50 
8. 


STORIES OF JEWISH WISTOKY.............. 50 
NEW EDITIONS, 
LUCILLA AND THE ABBE, By Monod, Il6mo 75 
MEMOIR OF WM. WILBERFORCE, By Miss Col- 
oe aie Trew te 7 
THE EARNEST CHRISTIAN, 
Jukes cosee 05 
THE SHADOW ON THE RE ARTH, 16m0_ "$1 00 
THE VOIC E OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN SONG, 


A "Memoir of Mrs. 





Red ed es Os 
THE POW ER OF CHRIST TO SA VE. By ‘Camp- 
neil * 75 
THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS ‘OF SCOTTISH 
rE. 18mo cho arae ae 
NEW COBWEBS” TO” CATCH “LITTLE FLIES, 
UO Sry ee eee on eee 65 
EVENING HOU RS WITH “MY ‘CHILDRE N. 12 
SID RIN og As oan vs csa, apie cdecuce 1 5 





AND THE 





IMPROVED MANOMETER. 


STEAM AND VACUUMN GAUGES ; 
THEIR 
UTILITY AND APPLICATION. 
BY 
PAUL STILLMAN. 


One vol, 12mo. Flexible cloth, 


This day published by 
ID). VAN NOSTRAND, 
No. 192 Broadway. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
[s PREPARATION, 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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OR, 


MIRTH AND MARVELS. 


By the REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM 
(Thomas Ingoldsby). 


With 16 Woodeuts by Leech and Cruickshank. 


Turkey, gilt tops, $5, 


time, and is much wanted, 
DR. DORAN’S 


ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


Doran’s former works, 








ten Photographs of some of the more prominent Actors and 


Actresses from the Restoration to Keene. 


Orders respectfully solicited. 


Author of a Popular Hand-Book of the New Testament. 


vol. }2mo, cloth, price $1. 


Either of the above sent free to any address on receipt of 


price. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


No. 17 Mercer street, New York. 


(PoE STEAM ENGINE INDICATOR, 


Price $1. 


‘THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
A NEW VOLUME, 


THE 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH 1S TO COME. 
BY JOHN BUNYAN. 


An Elegant Edition. With Illustrations by Srormarp, 
and Vignette Title, engraved by Marsu. 16mo. 
Vellum Cloth, price $1 75, 


In Active Preparation, 


THE JEST-BOOK, 


The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings, illustrating English 
Wit and Humor. Selected and Arranged by Mark 
Lemon. With a Vignette by Chas, Keene. 


The volumes of this series already published are : 
The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 

The Children’s Garland, from the hest Poets, 

The Book of Praise ; a selection of the best Hymns, 


Dream Children, 


Recently Published. 


A TREATISE ON LOGIC, OR THE LAWS 
OF PURE THOUGHT ; Comprising both the Aristo- 
telic and the Hamiltonian Analyses of Logical Forms. 
By Francis Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in Harvard University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


The publishers also desire to call attention to their edi- 
tion of 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, 


By Avexis De Tocqgvevinte. 


TRANSLATED BY HENRY REEVE, ESQ. 


Fadited, with Notes, the Translation Revised and in great 
part Rewritten, and the Additions made to the recent 
Paris Editions now first translated, by Francis Bowen, 
Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Elegantly printed on linen paper, at the University 
Press. Bound in Marroon Vellum, 2 vols. 


Price $5. 


Post Svo. 


A work of great value to every American citizen, espe 
cially at the present time. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 
SEVER & FRANCIS, 
©: pubriige, Mass, 


ME SSRS. TRUBNE ER & CO.,, 


No. 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON, 


Have published the following important works, illustra- 

tive of the literary history and state of literature of the 

United States of America, works indispensable to Libra- 

rians, Students, and others interested in this important 

field of Literature and Social Progress, 

TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN LITERATURE: A Classed List of 
Books published in the United States of America during 
the last Forty Years. With Bibliographical Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 8vo, pp. 700, 
half bound, Price 10s. 6d. 


[ #° A Supplement, embracing the Literature of Am- 


erica from January, 1858, to the end of 1863, is in prepa- 
ration, 


THE LITERATURE OF 
RIGINAL LANGUAGE By Hermann FE. Lubwie. 
With Additions and Corrections by Professor WiLL1AM 
W. Turner, Edited by Nicno_as Traupyer, 
282. .Price 10s. 6d, 


AMERICAN ABO- 











8vo, pp. 


tz" A Supplement, embodying the valuable materials 
collected by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg on his 
various journeys through Mexico and Central America, 
is preparing for publication, 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO., grateful for all favors re- 
ceived at the hands of their American friends, beg 
respectfully to cull attention to the fact that American 
Literature at this moment is more highly valued in Great 
Britain and the Continental States of Europe than at any 
previous period ; the attention of scholars, scientific men, 
and the general reader being particularly struck by the 
appearance at the same moment of such writers as Wash- 
ington Irving, Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, and others in 








2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth extra, $3; half calf, or half 


subscribed for to the extent of 10,000 copies before pubtica- 
tion. The American edition has been out of print some 


2 vols. crown Svo. {Uniform with our reprints of Dr. 

















the field of historical research, all of whose works have 
already been translated either into German or French, 
and are no less popular in Europe than in America. 
Scientific men here are fond of associating their names 
with those of Agassiz, Audubon, Dana, Gray, Silliman, 
and others ; and Longfellow’s Poems are nearly a 
in England as they are in the land of his birth. The 








These inimitable volumes of rollicking fim must remain | ‘@nsactions of American Literary and Scientific bodies 
standard works as long as there is any appreciation of 
mirth. The English edition has reached a sale 6f 54,000 
copies, and a recent illustrated edition, not complete, was | @ite indispensable, 


are held in the highest esteem, and most of our public 
Libraries consider these imperishable monuments of the 
great progress of American industry and investigation 


Messrs, TRUBNER & ©O,, No. 60 Paternoster row, 
London, for more than twelve years have been mainly 
instrumental in bringing before the literary public of 
Europe the best productions of the mind of America, and 
they continue to offer, as heretofore, all the facilities of 
their old and valued connection, both at home and abroad, 
to promote, through approved and well-tried channels, 
the sale of works intrusted to them by their friends in 
America, 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. supply English and Foreign 
(Old and Modern) books, periodicals, newspapers, etc., 
and everything connected with Literature, Science, and 
the Arts, on advantageous terms, and will be happy to 
enter into correspondence with Librarians and Booksellers 


Also 150 copies on large paper (for illustrating), with in the United States requiring an eflicient European 


agency. 





= - - 
REES AND PLANTS OF ALL 
kinds—Deciduous and Evergreen, Fruit and Orna- 
mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 
for new Priced List*for 1864, before purchasing elsewhere, 
Carriage paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 
B. M. WATSON, 





[May 21, 1864 





NOTICE. 


Mr. GREGORY announces that he will remove his 
business from its present location, No. 46 Walker street, 
on the first of May next, to 


No, 540 BROADWAY, 


(a few doors above Messrs, Carters’, and nearly opposite 
Mr. John Wiley’s), where he purposes to connect with 
the business of Publishing a general trade in Standard 
and Ilustrated Books, which he will offer on favorable 
terms to private purchasers, collectors for libraries, and 
the Trade. 


Mr. GREGORY has recently published : 


t 
THE FUTURE, 
age 


MONTGOMERY H. THROOP. 


This volume is commended by the press as the best 
political volume the times has produced. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 25, 


I. 
HISTORY OF JOHN LAW AND THE 
MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 
BY 
ADOLPHE THIERS, 


Author of “*The Consulate and the Empire.” 
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